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The Diamond Earring 


by Marjorie B. Paradis 


Characters 


SaLLy WILLIAMS, an attractive girl of 


seventeen 
PumMPKIN WILLIAMS, her younger sister 
Mrs. WriuiaMs, her mother 
Mr. WiiiiaMs, her father 
ALLAN McVey, her boy friend 
DonaLtp McVey, Allan’s brother 
Lyte Huntineton, a neighbor’s cousin 
(Lame Barton, Liyle’s sister 


ScENE | 
Time: A warm mid-September afternoon 
Sertine: The Williams’ living room, in 
great disorder. A truni: stands open 
and many articles of clothing that are 
to be packed occupy the chairs. 
\r Risk: SALLY 18 sewing sequins on a 
gay circular skirt. PUMPKIN is sew- 
ing name-lapes on towels with obvious 
impatience. SALiy’s hair is in pin 
curls, 
SaLLy (Looks up at her sister, who has 
snapped the thread with a grunt of an- 


Those name- 


noOvUaTiCe 


Pumpkin! 


tags won’t stay on until Thanks- 
giving! 

Pumpkin: It’s such dull work — and 
you would have given me that old 
sweater you you 
But if I have to sew for it, 
let me put on those spangles and you 
do this 


SaLiy (Shakes her head): Um working 


anyway, know 


would, 


against time if I’m to wear it tonight. 

PuMPKIN: Jan’s a stingy snob not to 
invite me, too. It’s just because we 
live on the wrong side of the road 

SALLY: Don’t be silly. I don’t know 
why she asked me, unless it’s be- 
cause I’m going to Wellesley and 
she’s an alumna 

PiMPKIN: | wonder how it would feel 
to be Jan and have everything: a 
stone house on acres of land, a Holly- 
wood swimming pool, a cream con- 
vertible all her own! Oh, how I wish 
we were rich! 

SALLY: We're 


Puwpkin: Not starving. but [ hate 


not Noo! 

















this stretching and scrimping. You 
with your summer job to earn college 
money, and that skirt you’re making 
to save a few nasty pennies 

Sauiy: I like to sew. 

Pumpkin: Not me. When I’m married, 
I’m going to buy all my clothes at 
Dior’s. Sally, do you think much 
about getting married? 

Sauiy: Of course not, silly. I won’t be 
a college Freshman until Thursday. 

Pumpkin: And mother always says 
(Jeeringly), “An intelligent girl keeps 
her heart in her work until she gets 
her college diploma.”’ 

Sautiy: Not bad advice 

Pumpin (Shrugs): I think about mar- 

riage all the time and the more | 

think, the richer my husband has 
to be. 


Sautty: Dad’s pretty fine and he’s 
not rich. 
Pumpkin: Not rich — you're telling 


me? It’s pitiful when he asks mother 
pridefully, ‘Want to go to a movie, 
hon?” My husband’ll say casually, 
“Want to go on a cruise, hon?” 
SatLty: Pumpkin, you’re disgusting. 
PumPKIN: So’s worrying over every 
penny, which is exactly what you’l! 
do, Sarah Martin Williams, if you 
marry Allan 
Sautity (Angrily): Phyllis Holt Wil- 
liams, I’ll thank you to confine your 
matrimonial worries to yourself! 
Pumpkin (Shrugs): It’s the truth. Six 
years before he’s an M.D. Then he’s 
going into a hospital and when he’s 
finally ready to practice will he shoot 
the works and rent a Park Avenue 
Not Allan. He’ll take 
over his grandfather’s country prac- 


tice and be no better off than he 


apartment? 


to 


Sautiy: We need doctors here, too. 
Pumpkin: Oh, sure. It’s O.K. with 
me if you want to be a poor doctor’s 
wife and sit home every night alone 
Mom and Dad have a tiresome ex- 
but at 
least they can be bored together. 


istence, goodness knows, 
Gels up and drops a pile of towels 
and face cloths into the trunk.) 
Sauiy: I hope you feel better. 
Pumpkin: | really don’t. You have 
such a stubborn streak, maybe I’ve 
done only harm. (Gazes at herself in 
a mirror combing her hair various 
ways as she talks.) If you had a grain 
of sense you’d make up to Allan’s 
brother. (Sighs) Don has every- 
thing! ‘Tall, handsome, a swell job. 
Sautiy: And with eyes for no one but 
Jan, 
Pumpkin (Waving her comb): Maybe 
That’s it, | bet 
They’re engaged and she’s an- 
nouncing it tonight! Ask Allan. Go 
on, call him up. 
Sauty: Don’t 
rings and PUMPKIN answers.) 
Pumpkin: Hello Oh, hello, Jan 
You have a beautiful day for your 
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they’re engaged! 


vou! 


be ridiculous! (Phone 


(SALLY gestures for her not 
to ask about the party.) Yes, we have 
four... . Of course you can borrow 
.. Il see... fine... I'll give 
them to him. Goodbye. 


them. . 


Sautiy: Thank goodness you didn’t say 
anything. You had 
What did she want? 


me worried 
Pumpkin: To borrow our aluminum 

garden chairs. She said the chair 
company hadn’t sent enough, and 
she had the crust to tell me she’s ex- 
pecting seventy-two guests — and 


she couldn't ask me! I wasn’t even 











interested enough to ask about her 

old party. 

| Satity: Who’s coming for them? 

Pumpkin: Her very elegant cousin 
whose father owns the Chrysler 
building, the Empire State, the 
Waldorf, the Grand Central Station, 
the Triborough bridge, the - 

SALLy: Silly, how do you know so 
much? 

PumpkIN: Never mind how I know, 
but the elegant Lyle by 
name, goes to Harvard. Say, Sal, 
why don’t you get next to him this 
evening, and he might ask you to a 
Harvard prom! 

SaLt_y: How slowly your mind works! 


cousin, 


He might propose! 

Pumpkin: Kid me it you like — (An 
auto horn sounds three blasts offstage) 
Mother calling for help. (Goes to 
door) My child won’t have to lug 
groceries. (Lxits. SALLY laughs, gets 
up and holds the skirt to her. Mrs. 
WILLIAMS enters carrying a big bag of 
groceries topped by a bunch of celery.) 

Mrs. Wituiams: That looks perfectly 
lovely, Sally. It would have cost 
you a fortune to buy. I’ve planned 
a stretchable supper for tomorrow if 
you want to invite your crowd. 

Sautty: Thanks, Mom. I think I’ll just 
have Allan. 

Mrs. WiuuiaMs: | passed him pedalling 
up the hill. Here he comes. (Pump- 
KIN enters empty-handed, followed by 
ALLAN, carrying a chin-high bag of 
groceries, hugging a package under 
his arm and with a bakery box hooked 
on his ear.) 

Pumpkin: My new butler! Take the 
viands into the kitchen, James. 


Satty (Tosses skirt aside and tries to 
relieve ALLAN): Hi, Allan! Pumpkin, 
aren’t you ashamed? 

ALLAN: Take the bundle under my 
arm. (SALLY does so) I'll hide in the 
kitchen while you look at it. 

Mrs. WiuuiaMs: I'll go with you, 
Allan. I’m a staunch supporter of 
the hewers of wood and draggers of 
bundles. (They exit.) 

PuMPKIN: Open up, Sally! 
wait! 

Satty (Displays a pair of carved ele- 
phant book ends): Oh, they’re beauti- 
ful! I’ll bet he carved them. 

Pumpkin (Takes one and studies it): 


I can’t 


Not bad. Felt on the bottom and 
weighted. Really, not bad. (ALLAN 
returns. ) 

Sauty: Allan, you’re very clever! 


They’re wonderful and just what I'll 
need! 

ALLAN: Yeah? I[ thought you might 
have a couple of books. 

SALLY: One, anyway 

ALLAN: You need two. One for the ele- 
phants to hold while you’re reading 
the other. (Mr. WILLIAMS enters in 
dirty dungarees and old felt hat.) 

Mr. Wituiams: Hello, everybody! 
Where’s your mother? 

Sauiy: In the kitchen. 

Mr. Wiuurams (Goes left and calls): 
Hon... want to go to the movies 
tonight? 

Pumpkin (In stage whisper): See what 
I mean, Sal? 

Mrs. Wituiams (/nters): I’d love to, 
Ed. 

Mr. Wituiams: Then I'll quit work, 
take a bath and get a nap. (rils 
right) 








Pumpkin: You’d think he was attend- 
ing 4 coronation. 

Mrs. Wiiuiams: Want to go with us, 
dear? 

Pumpkin (Emphatically): No thanks! 

Mrs. WiiuiaMs: I’m going down to the 
church Flower Committee meeting. 
(Sets timer on a table) Supper’s in 
the oven. When the timer goes off, 
will one of you light it? (A three-tone 
whistle is heard from offstage.) 

ALLAN: My brother. I told him to meet 
me here. 

Pumpkin (Gets to door before ALLAN): 
Don! How nice of you to call! (/nter 
Don.) 

Don: Hello, Pumpkin Pie! Afternoon, 
Mrs. Williams. (Waves to Sauiy and 
turns to ALLAN) All right? 

ALLAN (In undertone): Sure. (He gives 
his brother a small boz.) 

Pumpkin: Allan! I saw what you gave 
Don! It was a ring box! 

Don: Allan, did you tell — 

Pumpkin: Nobody told me. I guessed. 
Didn’t I, Sally? 

Satty: Mother, can’t you make her 
shut up? 

Don: It’s all right as long as you keep 
it hush-hush until tomorrow. Want 
to see the ring? 

Pumpkin (Takes little velvet box from 
Don. Sanity and Mrs. WiiuiAMs 
look, too.): Don! It — it’s splendifer- 
ous! Wowie! I wouldn’t hope for a 
bigger stone myself! 

Satiy: But what did you have to do 
with it, Allan? 

ALLAN: I was errand boy. 
from the safe deposit. 
Satiy (Extending her hand to Don): 
Oh, Don, I wish you and Jan all the 

happiness in the world! 


Fetched it 


Don: Thanks, Sally. 

Mrs. WILLIAMs: Please accept my best 
wishes, too. 

Pumpkin: But not mine. Jan has 
enough already without grabbing 
you. 

Mrs. WiiuiamMs: Pumpkin, you’re too 
old to act so silly. 

PumpPkKIN (Pouts): Seems I’m too old or 
too young for everything. 

Mrs. WiiuraMs: Well, I’m late now. 
Bless you, my children. (zits) 

Sauity (Returning ring): It’s breath- 
taking! 

Pumpkin: Took more than a breath to 
buy that diamond, didn’t it, Don? 
Don: You're right. It took the stroke 
of a pen. My grandmother left it to 
me in her will. One of her earrings. 

PumPkKIN: If this is one, where is the 
other? 

Don: Allan has it, for his girl. 

PumpkIN: Oh! 

Don: Now I’m going over to show it to 
my girl. Be seeing you tonight. 
"Bye now! (Exits) 

Pumpkin: Was that an invitation to 
me? 

SALLY: Don’t be so tiresome, Pumpkin. 
(Sound of voices offstage. Bell rings.) 

PumMPKIN: Someone else can open the 
door. I’m nothing but a slave 
around here. (SALLY and ALLAN both 
go. Down returns with LYLE and 
CiatReE, who looks no older than 
PUMPKIN. ) 

Don: These are Jan’s cousins, Claire 
and Lyle, come for some chairs. So 
long. (zits) 

Pumpkin: Come in. We were expect- 
ing you. That’s my sister, Sally; 
that’s Don’s brother, Allan; and I’m 
Pumpkin. 





If you can stay a jiffy, 











I’li get us some cokes. 

Lyte: Nothing would please me so 
much. But we have to collect about 
twenty chairs. 

Pumpkin: Twenty! Imagine! Sally, 
will you and Allan get ours? (They 
smile cheerfully and go out.) I guess 
it’ll be a wonderful party! 

CLARE (Who has an elegant diction): 
Oh, yes, everything Jan has is won- 
derful. 

PumpkIN: I’m too young to be invited. 

CLatRE: I suppose so. I’m only asked 
because I’m a cousin. It’s terribly 
exciting to be away for a weekend. 

Pumpkin: Go to college yet? 

CriairE: No. (Gives a pretty little laugh) 

Ly.e: Put her straight, Claire. 

CLarre: That’s not necessary. 

Pumpkin (7o Lyi): I know about 
you. You go to Harvard. My sister’s 
leaving for Wellesley, Thursday and 
I’ll be following in three years. Will 
you still be there? 

Lye: My dear child, I don’t expect to 
graduate for a full decade. (SaLiy 
and ALLAN enter, each carrying two 
chairs.) 

Sanity: These are all the aluminum 
chairs we own. Want any others? 
LyLe: No thanks. Your kid sister says 
you're off for Wellesley, Thursday. I 
land in Harvard the day before. 
Suppose [| hunt you up Friday night 

and we console each other? 

SaLLy: How exciting! 

Lyte: We’ll talk about it at the party. 
(The timer goes off and CLAIRE gives 
a start.) 

CiAtRreE (Laughs): | thought it was time 
for the baby’s bottle. 

Pumpkin: Baby! What baby? 

Criatre (Pridefully): Mine. 


Pumpkin: You're married! But I 
thought you were a kid. 

Lye: She’s old enough to know better. 
Barged out of college Freshman 
year. 

Carre: Yes, I’m an old woman. Nearly 
nineteen. 

Pumpkin: How much more exciting 
than college! Is the baby here with 
you? 

CLAIRE: No, his father’s baby-sitting, 
and loves it. 

Pumpkin: Amazing, isn’t it, Sally! 
She’s married and has a baby. And 
do you have your own home, just 
you three? 

Ciarre: Yes. 

Satity: Pumpkin, do stop this cross- 
examination. 

PuMPKIN: Just one more question. 
How old is the baby? 

CiareE: Winkie? Seven weeks. 

PumpKin (70 Lyve): And you're let- 
ting her cart chairs! Shame on you! 
I’ll go and do her work. 

LyLe: Come along. The more women 
I have to work for me the better. 
(He takes two chairs and so does 
PUMPKIN.) 

CiatiRreE: This is more to my liking. So 
long! (They exit.) 

SauLLy: Cute little mother. Just a sec 
while I light the oven. (Hrtts, Calls 
from offstage) Didn’t you think she 
was attractive in an elegant sort of 
way? 

ALLAN: I don’t know. I’m not so sure. 

Sau.y (Returns, carrying burnt match): 
Of course it’s silly for a girl to give 
up college. But she seems so satis- 
fied, like the cat that ate the 
canary. Makes me feel drab. What 
have I to offer Wellesley? What? 








ALLAN: As much as some and more 
than most. 

Sauiy: But I’d like to stand out in 
some way! 

ALLAN: Dye your hair bright green. 

Sauiy (Gives a forced laugh): A good 
doctor should be sympathetic. Maybe 
I’m blue, not green, at our long 
separation. Just think! We won’t 
see each other until next June! 

ALLAN: Christmas holidays. 

Sauiy: They’re so hectic! 

ALLAN: Gosh, I don’t like it either! 

Sauiy: It seems worse by comparison 

everyone else married or engaged. 

ALLAN: Sally, are you saying you want 
to be engaged? 

Satiy: No. Of course not. (Hesttates) 
Unless you do, too 

ALLAN: Golly, Sal, it’d suit me fine. 
I’ve always known you’re the only 
girl I'll ever want, but I haven’t let 
myself think about it. Not really 
think. 

SaLLy: I know, as mother says, “Get 
your diploma first.”” But that’s old- 
time stuff. 

ALLAN: Don’t forget, I won’t be out of 
med school for six years. 

Sauiy: It'll take me that long to be a 
social worker. 

ALLAN: And you’re ready to be tied 
down to a run-of-the-mill guy like 
me for all that time? 

Sautiy: And the rest of my life. (Wards 
him off as he comes toward her) But I 
don’t think we ought to be sappy 
and mushy. 

ALLAN: That’s right. 
anyone. 

Satity (Shocked): Oh, Allan, no! I 
want to announce it! It’ll mean a lot 
to me when I get to Wellesley. Don’t 


We won't tell 
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you see how I’}] stand out from all 
the other freshmen if I flash that 
cobblestone solitaire? 

ALLAN: You sound like Pumpkin. 

Satiy: Why not? We're sisters under 
the skin. (Becomes contrite) What a 
selfish pig I am! It costs a lot, 
doesn’t it, to set a diamond? 

ALLAN: Don’t let that worry you. I’ve 
saved the money from my summer 
job. Sure you know what you're 
doing? 

SautLy: Of course I do. 
nounce it tomorrow night at supper. 
That is, Allan, if you’re sure. 

ALLAN: Sure? I’m positive! (Takes her 


We can an- 


in his arms) Just one kiss, Sal. 
(Kisses her) Or two. (Kisses her 
again.) 
CURTAIN 
7 ” * * 
SCENE 2 
Time: -thout eleven o'clock that evening. 
SerrinG: A secluded corner of Jan’s 
porch. 


Ar Ruse: From offstage, a record is play- 
ing a mambo, and many voices are 
heard, sprinkled with laughter. SALLY 
and ALLAN enter left. 

SaL._y: What a gorgeous party! (ALLAN 
walks uith a slight limp which he tries 
to correct. He scowls as if in pain, but 
relaxes when he is seated. SALLY does 
not notice. ) 

ALLAN: Yes, quite something. Better 
put that scarf around you, it’s get- 
ting chilly. 

Sauiy (Does so): Such a buffet supper! 
I didn’t know what to take! And 
aren’t the grounds like fairyland! 
That flagstone terrace, with the 
flowers and the blue pool and the 








lights! It’s out of this — this 
universe! 

ALLAN: Yes, it looks all right, but 
dancing on stone’s hard on your feet. 

SaLtity: Not on Lyle’s feet. He’s a 
marvelous dancer. Says he’s been 
asked to dance for TY. 

ALLAN: He’s a marvelous blow-bag, if 
you ask me. 

Sautty: Why, Allan, you’re not 
you mind my dancing with him? 

ALLAN (Emphatically, as he puts a foot 
on a nearby chair): Not at all. I’m 
glad, that is I’m glad to have you 
enjoy yourself, 

Sauiy: All right, if you’re sure. He 
wants the next dance and you could 
dance with his sister. 

ALLAN: I’ve had about all I want for 
one night. 

Sauiy: Really? I could dance all night 
and all tomorrow. Oh, Allan, Lyle 
said he and Claire are at loose ends 
tomorrow night. Seems Don and 
Jan have a supper date, so I invited 
them over to my house. Now don’t 
scowl. They’re taking the nine 
thirty-three. 

ALLAN: But I thought you were going 
to tell our big news tomorrow. 

Sauiy: I did say so, didn’t I? Now I 
think I’d rather wait. 

ALLAN (Delighted): You mean, wait 
until you’re through college? 

Sauiy: Heavens no! I’m talking about 
a few days. Have you told your 
grandfather yet? 

ALLAN: Nope. I like keeping it a 
secret. 

Saut.y: Me too, for a little while. I 
haven’t told Mom or Dad, and I 
dread having Pumpkin know. 

ALLAN: I don’t wonder. 


Do 


Sauiy: I wish we had more time. I’d 
love to have a party and invite our 
crowd — nothing like this, of course, 
but a hamburger broil, maybe. How 
does that sound? 

ALLAN: All right. Fine. 

Satty: With you going Wednesday 
and me Thursday, it would have to 
be Tuesday night. Do you think the 

(Rubs her left third finger) — will 
be ready? 

ALLAN: That’s what I want to discuss. 

Sau.y (Worried): You do? 

ALLAN (Nods): Do you want it exactly 
like Jan’s? 

SauLy (Clasps her hands to her heart): 
Oh, Allan, [’d adore it! Did you 
hear everyone gasp when they saw 
it? 

ALLAN: Not the men! They said it was 
unfair competition. 

Sauiy: And it really is. Now that I 
think about it, Allan, I remember 
Jan’s has tiny diamonds on each side 
of the solitaire. That’s not necessary. 

ALLAN: You don’t want them? 

Sauxy: Oh, I like them all right, but it 
must make it a lot more expensive. 
ALLAN: Forget the expense. If you 
want it like Jan’s, that’s the way 

you’re going to have it. 

Sauiy: Allan, I realize more and more 
every minute, what a terribly lucky 
girl | am! Do you suppose it’ll be 
ready by Tuesday night? 

ALLAN: [’ll go to town the first thing 
Monday, and maybe I can bring it 
home with me. 

Sautiy: You can’t realize what a ring 
like that means to a girl like me. 
Maybe it’s because I never had a 
decent one. Did you notice that 
Claire, tockefeller, 


who’s rich as 








wears only a narrow gold band? 

ALLAN: Maybe the guy she married 
lives on the other side of the tracks. 

SaLty: Maybe, but he seems to have 
done al! right for himself. Claire’s 
cute, isn’t she? 

Autan (Grins): Didn't notice. I’m 
busy thinking about one special girl. 

Sauxiy: Oh, Allan, what a darling thing 
to say! 

Lyie (Enters): So here’s where you're 
hiding. Naughty, naughty. If you 
treat Uncle Lyle like that, he won’t 
drive over from Harvard and take 

day-daying in his 

Caddy. (Takes a pack of cigarettes 


you hard-top 
from his pocket, passes ut; both refuse 
He extracts one aru reads) “Jan loves 
Don.” 
“Ton loves Jan.”’ 


Turns cigaretts and reads 

llow’d you like 
that way of announcing it? 

Sau.y: Terribly clever! 

Lye: I was the one told Jan about it. 

ALLAN: Yes, you said so before 

Lye: I did? (Shrugs cheerfully) 1 hear 
the next dance is going to be the last. 

Say: Oh, dear! 

Ly.e: That’s the spirit! 
the four of us 


What say if 

the Junior League 
hunt up a spot | went to last year, 
where they have a real orchestra? 

ALLAN (Shakes his head): No, thanks. 
Doesn't sound to me very polite. 

LyLe: Polite? They’d be glad to get 
rid of us, if they thought about us at 
all. (Turns to Sauiy) Don’t 
think it would be fun? 

Sauuy: I'd love it and honestly, Allan, 
I don’t think Jan would mind. You 
could ask Don. (CV usic of “The Blue 
Danube”’ is heard. 

Lyte: My dance, Sally 


you 


Come on 


You 


can cut in, Allan, if you want, but 


I’ll take her from you. 

ALLAN: I’d rather wait here. Sally, ask 
Don to look me up. 

Lyte (As he and Say exit): A kid 
brother giving orders! Ain’t that 
somethin’! (ALLAN, left alone, takes 
off his right oxford, wiggles his toes 
and slips it partly back on with a sigh 
of relief. He fumbles in his pocket for 
a pencil, has none and reckons on his 
fingers. 

ALLAN: 
town, 


ting, a hundred; ticket to 

two-fifty; lunch, twenty 
twenty-five; subway, thirty cents. . 
(Shrugs and shakes his head) 

Don (Rushes in): Sally said you wanted 
to see me. What’s happened? Hurt 
your foot? 

ALLAN: No. Your shoes are too small 
for my big feet 

Don: Then what do you want? (Sinks 
info a chair) Gosh, I’m tired! 

ALLAN: If that fresh show off, Lyle, 
asks you about our barging out of 
here for a night spot, you say you 
don’t think it’s such a hot idea. 

Don: Why don’t I? 

ALLAN: Because I’m not going to be 
under any obligations to that Mr. 
(,ot-Rocks. 

Don: Don’t blame you. 
party, hasn’t it? 

ALLAN: Swell. 


Been a nice 

Jan’s swell, too. And 
everyone raves about her ring. 

Don: And rave they should! 

ALLAN (Hesitantly): Don . . . that ring 
set you back a heck of a lot, didn’t 
it? Over a hundred, I’ll bet. 

Don: Peanuts. A hundred and twelve 


dollars instead of two or three 


thousand. But if you’re worried 
about ever having your stone set, 


why not start a piggy bank? 








ALLAN: Rats! 

Don: No, pigs. And you’d better not 
take that gal-friend of yours too 
much for granted. She’s made quite 
a hit tonight. Did you notice? 

ALLAN: I know I was darned grateful 
to any guy who cut in. But don’t 
mention my misery to Sal. (Ties 
oxford) 

Don: I won’t. (Pulls himself up) I 
wonder where Jan is. Haven’t seen 
her for ages. 

Ciame (Entering): Hi, Don. 
looking for you. 

Don: Just going to find out if she’d 
left the party. (Exits with a wave) 
Cheerio! 

Criatre (Shivers): Cold, isn’t it? Lyle 
said to wait for him here. Seems we 
four are going on later for more 
dancing. 

ALLAN: Haven’t you had enough? 

CLAIRE: No, never enough of anything. 
And as for tonight, the men must 
think I’m only a kid, like Sally’s 
sister, or an old married hag. 

ALLAN: Been married long? 

CiLarRE: Since last Election Day. 
Seems ages. I know you think I was 
crazy, and maybe I was. Sally’s so 
sensible and practical. But it’s an 
awful lot of fun, and I’m crazy about 
Hank and the baby. In a way, 
though, I hated to leave Cornell. 
We had some high old times. A few 
nice clothes is all I have left of those 
days. 

AuLaNn: Did you husband quit, too? 

Criame: No, his tuition had been paid 

so he finished his Junior year. I 
lived in a furnished room near his 
dorm, but it wasn’t much fun. 

ALLAN: Will he go back to graduate? 


Jan’s 


Ciame (Shakes her head): His parents 
were furious. They don’t have much, 
live on a farm, and won’t give him a 
cent. My father offered to finance 
him, but Hank’s proud. I think it’s 
wonderful to be proud, don’t you? 

ALLAN: Sure thing. 

Ciatre: | keep telling myself that 
while I save and scrimp to live on 
what Hank makes. He drives a milk 
wagon. 

ALLAN: And he’s given up all idea of 
college? 

Cuatre: Oh, no, not Hank! Fortu- 
nately we got some money for wed- 
ding presents and that helps. He 
went to Columbia summer school, 
and he’s going to take night courses 
at C.C.N.Y. When he gets his B.A., 
he’s going to take a law course. 

ALLAN: Good for him, if he can stand it. 

Crane: He can. I know him. But can 
1? | realize I was spoiled. Until I 
went to college, I’d never pressed 
my clothes, or made my bed or 
cracked an egg. 

ALLAN: And your mother 
she feel about all this? 

CLatke: Disappointed, I suppose. But 
she’s making the best of it and has 
given us her blessing. 

ALLAN (Embarrassed): Well, now, 
that’s good. (From offstage, the other 
guests can be heard singing “Row, 


how does 


row, row your boat.”’) 

Cuairké: That’s what Hank and I| are 
doing . . . rowing our own boat, only 
sometimes it seems as if we’re always 
pulling upstream. I just hope I’ll be 
able to keep my oar going. (/itches 
her chair closer) You're going to be a 
doctor, aren’t you? 

ALLAN: That’s my plan 








Criaire: You'll be wonderful, you're so 
easy to talk to. Didn’t you say you 
live with your grandfather who’s a 
doctor, also? 

ALLAN (Nods): A good doctor. 

Criatre: Then you must know some- 
thing about illness and stuff. Did 
you ever hear that more country 
women than any class go 
wacky because they’re so lonely? 

ALLAN: Don’t believe I ever did. That 
must have been before radio and TY. 

Came: I’ve thought of getting a TV 

But then I tell myself, 

“Hold it, gal, you’ve got to get all 


other 


on time. 
those necessaries first — you know, 
a washing machine and baby furni- 
ture.” But I confess I’m so lonely 
it worries me 
ALLAN: Aren’t there 
with little babies? 
Ciatre: Any? There are millions! But 
they have their own troubles 


sOmMmeLImMes, 


neighbors 


any 


Some- 
times | Wish I could have gone on 
with some of my courses at Cornell. 
Maybe 
Hank 


mind 


I could be more help to 
Or at least I could keep my 
occupied with more than 

housework and baby-tending 

ALLAN: Maybe you can catch up with 
things later. 

Ciarre: Oh, sure, and in the meantime, 
with luck, Hank and I might just 
nit the jackpot! 

ALLAN: My grandfather says you have 
to work for good luck. 

Cramer: Then Lady Luck ought to 

.. Want to feel the 


palm of a hard-working gal? (ALLEN 


come my way. . 


lakes her hand in his as SALLY enters. 
("LAIRE pulls her hand away. To 


SALLY | was getting some profes- 


sional advice free. When do you go 
to college, Sally? 

Sauty: The day after Allan goes, 
Thursday. 

CLAIRE: Oh, to be young and carefree! 

SALLy: | 


suppose to you it seems 
positively frivolous. 
Ciamsé (Condescendingly): Oh, I 


wouldn’t say that. And naturally 
there’s nothing as thrilling as owning 
a baby! I realize that even if I never 
do another worth-while thing I may 
have produced a future president. 

SaLty: Maybe you can appreciate a 
baby more when you don’t have to 
do all the work yourself. 

Crate: Who minds a little work? 

SALLY: A little? Nobody. How much 
help do you have? 

Cramer (Proudly): None. Not even a 
cleaning woman. 

SALLY 


You're wonderful! 


(Enthusiastically teally? 

CLatre: | wouldn’t say that. 

LYLE 
(ot it all fixed up. Jan doesn’t care. 
She’s lending me her car. 


(Enters hurriedly): Come on. 


AuuaNn: If you don’t mind, you can 
count me out. 

LyLe: Sure you’d rather not go? 

ALLAN: Positive. 

Lyte: Then come along, Sally. [ll 
give you a preview of the good times 
we'll have in Boston. 

CLarre: What about me? (Pouts) 

Ly.x: I have a guy who'll take you on. 

Ciarre: Oh, what fun! 

Sauyy: Allan, why are you so stubborn? 

ALLAN: I’m not stubborn, just strong- 
minded. 

Sautiy: But I’ve never been there and 
I’d love to go. 











ALLAN: Then you go, and I’!] stay, and 
we'll both be happy. 

Lyte: My charming Sally, you are 
wasting valuable time. 

CuiatrE: It would be lots more fun, 
Allan, if you came, too. 
ALLAN: Thanks, but the 

“No.” 

Sauiy: I don’t get you, Allan. You’re 
usually so cooperative. 

ALLAN: No one before ever asked me 
to barge out of one party to go to 
another. I can only take a certain 
amount of what Claire calls “fun.” 

Ly.e: It will be fun! Don’t nag him 
any more, Sally, just come with 
Unele Lyle. 

Sauiy (Sadly): Thanks, no, Lyle. I’m 
not going. 

Lye: You're not? 

Sautiy: No. And that’s positive! 

Lyte: Now, what do you think of that 
for devotion! Come, sis. Still want 
us tomorrow night? 

Sauiy: Of course. 


answer’s 


Ciarre: If I were sensible, I suppose 
I’d go to bed. 
morning. 


I was up at five this 


Lyte: You have a lifetime to be sens- 
ible. I think I can rope in another 
couple. So long. 

SaLLy: ’Bye.  Six-thirty tomorrow 
night. (Mail CLarre and LYLy.) 

ALLAN: You were foolish, Sal, not to 
go, if you wanted to. 

Satity: Nonsense, dear. I’d rather sit 
with you. 

CURTAIN 
* * * ” 
SCENE 3 
Tims 
SerrinGc: Same as Scene 1, except that 


: Sunday evening, after supper. 


the lamps are lighted. 


Ar Rise: Mr. and Mrs. WI..iams, 
SaLiy, Pumpkin, and CLAIRE on a 
couch close to ALLAN, are seated about 
the room. Lye walks about tapping 
his forehead. They are playing 
Twenty Questions and he is “It.” 

Lyie (Pointing a finger at each as he 
mentions the name): You say, Mr. 
Williams, it’s mineral. (Mr. Wi:- 
LIAMs nods.) You, Allan, it’s located 
in this environment. You, Claire, 
you'd like to own it. 

Criarre: Well, r-rather. 

Lyte: And you, Pumpkin, that it isn’t 
money. 

PumpPKIN: It’s 
than money! 

Lyte: Would you like to own it, Sally? 

SALLy: No. 

Pumpkin: You wouldn’t, Sally? 
you mean you want your own. 

Lye: I thought, until you said that, 
Sally, it might be Jan’s engagement 
ring. (There is a murmur of agree- 
ment.) Is it? 

Mrs. WiiuiamMs: Yes, that’s right. 

LyLe: Gee, Sally, if a headlight like 
that wouldn’t suit you, what do you 
want? 

Mrs. WiiuiaMs: A college diploma. 

CrarrE (Smiles): I believe there’s an 
awful lot that one doesn’t learn at 
college. 

Pumpkin: That’s what [ think. I 
wouldn’t give a hoot for all the 
diplomas in the world if I could have 
a ring like Jan’s. 

Mrs. WiiuraMs (Shakes a sorry head): 
My dear child, you must have a very 
materialistic mother. 

Lyte: On the contrary, miserly 
father makes a spendthrift son. (Sits 
beside Sauty) But | implore you, 


better, worlds better 


Oh, 


a 








Sally, to be as much like your charm- 
ing mother as possible. 

Mr. Wriuiams: Well spoken, young 
man! 

Mrs. Wiruiams (To Crane): You 
must be impatient to get home to 
your little family. 

Crane: Oh, I am! I keep listening for 
the auto horn. Don’t we leave soon, 
Lyle? Not that I haven’t had a 
lovely evening. 

Lyte: Yes, if you must bring up a 
nasty subject, the hour of our de- 
parture is at hand. But it isn’t good- 
bye for us, Sally. (Sits beside her) 

SaLiy: N-no. 

LyLte: What do you mean, n-no? It’s 
the beginning of a long and beautiful 
friendship. 

Pumpkin: Don’t forget you’re going to 
wait for me at Wellesley! (Sound of 
auto horn is heard) 

Crane (Turning away from the others, 
gives a small sigh, then says, brightly): 
Come, Lyle. I’ve had such a nice 

You’re a wonderful family! I 
I hope I’ll have a home like yours 
some day. 

Pumpkin (Slips arm about her waist): 
You’re wonderful! 


time. 


I hate to have 
you go. 

Lyte: Ride down to the station with 

Alfred’ll bring you back. 

Pumpkin: You want me? 
go! 

Mr. WituiaMs: Find out if the chauf- 
fer’s returning directly. 

Pumpkin: I will, Dad. (Crarre is 
combing her hair and applying lip- 
stick.) 

Lyte: Good night, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liams. Thanks for a delicious sup- 


us. 
I’d love to 
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per. (Sound of horn again) Better 
make it snappy, Claire, or you’l! miss 
the train. 

Crarre (Without hurrying): I am! 
"Bye everybody! (To ALLAN) When 
you practice, no matter where it is, 
I’m having you for my doctor. 

ALLAN: Why, thanks! 

Lye (Takes her arm and pulls her out): 
Goodbye. 

Mrs. Witutams: That poor girl! 

SauLy: What’s poor about her? She’s 
terribly happy. 

Mrs. Witurams: My dear, “to every- 
thing there is a season, and a time 
for every purpose.”’ I wonder if that 
child is ready for the responsibility 
of a family. 

Satiy: How can you say that, Mother, 
when you don’t know her? People 
mature at different ages. 

Mrs. Wriitrams (Nods): And she 
doesn’t seem any more mature than 
Pumpkin. But I may be mistaken. 

Mr. WitiiaMs (Gets up): If you'll ex- 
cuse me, I’!] go to bed and finish my 
who-dun-it. I'll see you before you 
go back to college, Allan? 

Mrs. Witurams: Of course you will, 


dear. Sally’s having a hamburger 
party Tuesday night. (Follows hus- 
band) Please, children, remember 
there’s such a thing as sleep. 
Sauiy: Yes, Mother. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wi.uiams: ‘Night. 
(Exit. There is an awkward pause.) 


Sauiy: I’ve been thinking about the 
ring, Allan — (ALLAN gels up and 
walks about. ) 

ALLAN: I’ve been doing some thinking, 
too. A whole lot. We've always been 
honest with each other, Sal. What 











I’m about to say isn’t easy. I feel 
like a slug. But — but are you sure 
this engagement is wise? 

Satiy (Shocked): Allan! What makes 
you say that? What did Claire tell 
you? 

ALLAN: Claire has nothing to do with 
it. I’ve been doing some thinking on 
my own. And I’m suggesting that 
we not be engaged because I love 
you too much. 

SaL.iy: That doesn’t make sense. 

ALLAN: I love you too much to rob you 
of the carefree years that would be 
yours in college, and deprive you of 
all the fun and friendships you’d 
find there. Now do you hate me? 

Satity: Hate you? Allan, I love you! 
I know we’re made for each other! 
It’s amazing! It’s psychic! 

ALLAN (Bewildered): What is? 

Satity: You. Me. Us. That’s what I 
was about to say. I don’t want to 
be engaged, either! 

ALLAN (Depressed): You don’t? 

Sauiy (Shakes her head): Oh, I had a 
wonderful time last night! Here in 
the village everybody knows you’re 
my date and that’s that. ... You 
saw how they cut in... . Not only 
Lyle, but older men. It was terribly 
exciting! 

ALLAN: Was it? 

Sauiy: Terribly! I couldn’t get to sleep 
for hours. Then I began to think of 
all I’d miss and of all you’d miss, 
too. Maybe Mother’s right — “For 
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everything there is a time” — and 
this is our time to wait. Oh, Allan, 
do you understand what I mean? 

AutaAN: I think Ido. You were carried 
away by the ring and the glamour of 
Jan’s engagement. 

Sauiy (Nods): I guess it was the Pump- 
kin in me, Oh, I do love you, Allan, 
as I said before. We're made for 
each other. We think the same 
things are funny, and we’re honest 
with each other, like now. Yes, I 
really do love you, only I don’t love 
you. But I shall. 

ALLAN: Which being translated means? 

Satiy: You know. I don’t go all gaga 
and see double and stuff. 

ALLAN (Grins): Neither do I, but I 
know I love you. 

Satty: You’re wonderful! 
change! 

ALLAN: I won’t. 

Sauiy: Honestly, Allan, at this very 
minute I feel almost gaga! 

ALLAN: Put it in storage. (Voice of 
PuMPKIN 1s heard singing “One En- 
chanted Evening.”) Here comes your 
bad influence. 

SALLY: All girls have a weakness for a 
gorgeous engagement ring. Please, 
Allan, if you really love me, let’s 
keep your grandmother’s earring on 
ice for a while. (Curtain) 


Don’t 


THE END 


(Production Notes on page 14) 





PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Diamonp Earrina 
(Play on pages 1-13) 


Characters: 4 male; 4 female; extras for off- 
stage voices. 


for Lyle; comb, lipstick, and compact for 
Claire; trunk, assorted articles of clothing, 


Playing Time: 35 minutes. 

Costumes: Scene 1: Sally wears everyday 
clothes, and her hair is in pin curls. Pump- 
kin, Mrs, W illiams, Allan, and Don wear 
everyday clothes, also. Mr. Williams 


telephone, bicycle bell for sound of tele- 
phone ringing, doorbell, four or five garden 
chairs, records of dance music, paper lan- 
terns, auto horn. 

S ting: Scene 1: The Williams’ living room, in 


wears dirty dungarees. Lyle and Claire are great disorder. A trunk stands open at 
more nattily dressed. Scene 2: Sally wears center, and various articles of clothing to be 
the gay, sequined cocktail skirt and carries packed are piled on chairs and upstage 


a stole. Allan wears white jacket and dark 
trousers; Lyle and Don are similarly 
dressed. Claire wears chic dress. Scene 3: 
All characters wear appropriate suburban 
clothes. 


center table. Exit left leads to kitchen; exit 
right, to outdoors. There is a window up- 
stage left and a mirror upstage right. Lam 

and other furnishings are placed around the 
stage. Scene 2: A secluded corner of Jan’s 


Properties: Gay skirt, sequins, sewing equip- porch. A few garden chairs and tables are 


ment, for Sally; name tapes, sewing equip- 
ment, comb, for Pumpkin; big bag of gro- 
ceries, timer, for Mrs. Williams; big bag of 
groceries, —- containing pair of ele- 
phant book ends, bakery parcel, ring box 
containing ring, for Allan; pack of cigarettes 


placed around the etage, and two or three 
electric bulbs shaded by paper lanterns. 
Scene 3: Same as Scene 1, except that the 
lamps are lighted. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





MYSTERY PLAYS for 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


by John Murray 





Just Published! 
royalty-free mystery and suspense plays. 


A collection of 16 one-act, 





Everyone 
loves a mystery and these original dramas will prove 
exciting for actors and audiences. There are ghosts, mur- 








ders, international intrigues, jewel thefts, missing wills, and 





other spine-tingling situations in this assortment of thrillers. 


Junior High and Older (clothbound) 





372 pages; $4.00 





Al your bookstore or direct, postpaid, from 





PLAYS, Inc., Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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The Mish-Mosh Bird 


by John Murray 


Characters 

Faruer, Dave Denfield 

Moruer, Lois Denfield 

Mec, their teen-age daughter 

Tommy, their ten-year-old son 

Mr. Bickrorp, Dave’s employer 

Mrs. Bickrorp, his wife 

LANGFORD, a bird seed salesman 

CGRIPER 

GROANER 

GRUNT 

(;UIDE 

Rapio ANNOUNCER 

Isr Tourisr | 

2nv Tourist if 

Orner TouRIsTs 

Time: One morning. 

Serrine: The Denfield living room. 

Ar Rise: Commotion is heard offstage, 
right. Gute and group of Tourists 
enter right. ‘Tourists stare around the 
room with curiosity as GUIDE waves 
megaphone enthusiastically. 

Cure (Into megaphone): And this is 
the Denfield living The 
Denfields, those happy people who 
have won nation-wide acclaim during 


Three ornithologists 


4 


middle-aged women 


room. 


the past week, have spent many 
in this very (Lou 
whispers rise among the Tourtsrs 


hours room. 


GiurEe points at sofa downstage 
That is Mr. Denfield’s favorite 
seat. (ist Tourist runs her hand 


Little did he realize 
as he sat there that he would be- 
(,UIDE 


OCTORBS sofa ) 


come a famous personality 
clears his throat dramatically and looks 
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at wrist watch.) It is still too early 
to visit the Mish-Mosh bird. The 
spectacular creature awakens at nine 
and it is only eight-thirty. While we 
wait to witness this earth-shattering 
sight, we will visit other rooms and 
points of interest in the Denfield 
house. (GuIDE exits upstage center, 
followed by tourists. sv and 2Npb 
Tourists lag behind.) 

isr Tourtsr: It’s a rather common 
place, isn’t it? 

2np Tourtsr (Nodding): What can 
one expect? I[ think Denfield’s in 
insurance. 

Isr Tourtsr: Something like that. 

2np Tourist: Well, their worries are 
over. I wish J owned a Mish-Mosh 
bird. 

Isr Tourist: Say, we'd better hurry 
up. I don’t want to miss the rest 
of the tour. 

2np Tourist: I feel 
traipsing through 
know I like a of 
strangers barging into my rooms. 

lst Tourtsr: That’s fame, my dear. 
(Sighs) No, | wouldn’t mind owning 
a Mish-Mosh bird, myself. (They 
exit center. Presently, Moruer and 
Mra Mec looks 
furtively into living room.) 

Mec: Thank Heavens, we missed them! 

Moruer: Meg, I don’t know what I'll 

if | it 

another day. 


almost indecent 


this house. I 


wouldn’t horde 


enter center. 


do have to put up with 


Mee: It’s getting pretty serious 








Moruesr: If only I’d known all this 
was going to happen. 

Mes: Oh, don’t feel bad, Mom. Don’t 
forget — we're famous! 

Moruer: I wonder whether Dad’s 
going to enjoy this fame when he 
finds all those people upstairs. 

Mec: Well, we did consent to let that 
guide conduct a tour — twice a day 
for the next month. 

Moruer (Nodding): I wish it were all 
over. I’m sorry I ever bought that 
bird. 

Mea: Oh, don’t feel like that. We're 
the only family in America who owns 
a Mish-Mosh bird. 

Moruen: It makes me feel like a freak. 
I —I didn’t think it would be like 
this. I thought that bird was an 
ordinary parrot-—and I bought 
a feathered encyclopedia. (A muted 
voice is heard offstage right.) 

Mec: That’s the radio announcer 

Moruer: | forgot about him! 

Mec: He hasn’t forgotten us. His 
equipment is strewn all over the 
house. 

Moruer (Shaking head): Why did I 
ever agree to a station-to-station 
hook-up? (ANNOUNCER enters right, 
carrying a wireless microphone.) 

ANNOUNCER (Jnto mike): And we are 
now standing in the Denfield living 
room, ladies and gentlemen of the 
radio audience. It’s a beautiful room, 
reflecting the quiet taste and dis- 
criminating luxury of the Denfields. 

Mec (Whispering): Is he crazy? 

ANNOUNCER (Brightly): What luck! I 
can see Mrs. Denfield and her 
daughter, Meg. They are pushing 
through the crowd to reach our 


microphone. (Mera sfares around, 
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bewildered. ANNOUNCER quickly joins 
Mec and Moruer downstage center.) 
Won’t you tell us the inside story 
of the Mish-Mosh bird, Mrs. Den- 
field? 

Moruer (Nervously): There 
nothing to tell. 

ANNOUNCER (Into mike): Oh, she’s 
modest, ladies and gentlemen. A 
sweet woman who has probably 
spent years in search of a genuine 
Mish-Mosh bird. 

Mec: Oh, that’s not right. Mom 
never heard of a Mish-Mosh bird. 

Moruer (Quickly): No, you see | 
wanted to buy a parrot. Our other 
bird died and 

ANNOUNCER ([nto mike): You are now 
listening to the inside story of the 
Mish-Mosh bird. 

Moruer: Well, I drove into town 
and went to our local pet store. 
ANNOUNCER: And please tell us about 
your great excitement when you 

saw the Mish-Mosh bird. 

Moruer: It wasn’t very exciting. You 
see, it looked like an ordinary parrot. 

Mec: And not aparticularly bright one, 
at that. 

ANNOUNCER (Into mike): The inside 
story, ladies and gentlemen. 

Morner: I gave Mr. Perkins ten 
dollars for the bird and brought him 

- her —— it home. 

Announcer: And I suppose that Mr. 
Denfield was electrified when he 
found out that you had bought a 
Mish-Mosh bird! 

Moruer: Dave? I don’t think he’s 
ever bothered to look at the bird 
He isn’t too happy about this 
notoriety and — 


there’s 











ANNOUNCER (Chuckling): The inside 
story! 

Morner: Well, I thought it was a 
parrot until one day last week. I 
was sitting in the den — that’s 
where we keep the bird —-and I 
wondered, half-aloud, whether it was 
going to rain or not. 

ANNOUNCER: And then? 

Moruer: The—the bird told me! 
He said something about an after- 
noon shift of the southwesterly 
winds and scattered showers before 
nightfall! 

ANNOUNCER (Almost reverently): The 
Mish-Mosh bird! 

Moruer: I was amazed - 
troubled. 

Mec (Nodding): Especially when it 
rained that night! 

Announcer: And did you notice any- 
thing else about the bird’s amazing 
qualities? 

Moruer (Nodding): The following day 
I was sitting in this room. (Points 
lo sofa) I — 1 heard the bird talking 
in the den. It sounded as though he 
were reading Lord Chesterfield’s Let- 
lers To His Son. 

ANNOUNCER: Amazing! (Jntlo mike) The 
inside story, ladies and gentlemen 


and a little 


Brought to you by Hanigan’s 
Goulash. (7o Moruer) And was 
this bird actually reading those 


letters? 

Morner (Shaking head): He 
reciting them. 

Mec: From memory! We don’t have 
a copy of Lord Chesterfield’s Letters 
in the house. 

ANNOUNCER (Into mike): For the bene- 
fit of the friends of Hanigan’s 
Goulash, I'd like to interrupt to 


he was 


Say 
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that it is believed that there are only 
fifteen Mish-Mosh birds in the world 
today. ‘Their natural habitat is 
Equatorial Africa. These birds are 
not only endowed with amazing 
mental capacities, but they are also 
known as prognosticators, 
sayers and have occasionally given 
advice to the lovelorn. It is mm- 
possible to say how the Mish-Mosh 


sooth- 


bird found its way into a local pet 
shop —— probably transported here 
with a shipment of parrots —- but it 
was a bright day in the lives of the 
Denfields when the bird came 
their home. (Chuckles) And it will 
be a bright day for you, ladies and 
gentlemen, when Hanigan’s Goulash 
comes into your home! (To Moruer) 
We’re waiting breathlessly for the 
rest of your story. 

Morner: There's nothing more to tell. 
I suppose I mentioned something 
to one of the neighbors about the 
bird. Then two men from the Asso- 
ciated Press drove here to speak to 
our pet. 

ANNOUNCER: 


to 


And what did the bird 


say? (Into mike) The inside story! 


Morner (Nervously): I wish you'd 


stop saying that. You — you make 
me feel like a microscope specimen! 
ANNOUNCER grins weakly.) I think 
the bird forecast some baseball 
games for the men. 

Mea: Not only scores but hits, runs 


and errors! 
ANNOUNCER: Amazing! (Into mike) A 
Mish-Mosh bird is infallible in fore- 
The 


races, 


telling the future. bird will 


toch 


horse 
market progress. Yes, the Denfields 


control incaleulable wealth, thanks 


foresee wars, 








to this little feathered friend. 

Moruer: Oh, that’s not true! I 
never gamble and we couldn’t afford 
to play the market — not on Dave's 
salary. Of course, there’s always 
contract bridge and a little scrabble. 

ANNOUNCER (Into mike): The infinite 
charm of this little woman will be a 
great asset to her. And what are 
your plans for the future, Mrs. Den- 
field? 

Moruer: Well, I haven't given it too 
much thought. We might possibly 
take an auto trip to Aunt Margaret’s 
in Hoboken next month. 

ANNOUNCER (Wearily): I didn’t mean 
those kinds of plans. What are you 
going to do with the Mish-Mosh 
bird? 

Mec: What does one usually do with 
a pet? 

Moruer: We'll keep him, of course. 
First, I'll have to ask people to 
stop walking through my house. It’s 
very disconcerting and my husband 
likes privacy. (Suddenly) Father! 
Good Heavens, Meg, what time is it? 

Mec: It’s almost nine! 

Moruer: Dave hasn’t come down yet. 
He'll be terribly late for work. And 
you know Mr. Bickford. He’s ter- 
ribly crochety. 

Mec: Mother! We're on the air! 

Moruner: Oh, I must get Dave. (To 
ANNOUNCER) Please take your thing- 
amujig into the other room. 

ANNOUNCER (Into mike): And now, 
ladies and gentlemen, we are going 
into the den —the home of the 
Mish-Mosh bird! I will bring you his 
first words of the day. What proph- 
ecies will be unveiled? Will the 
bird be right? There’s one thing, 
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though. You'll always be right when 
you say Hanigan’s Goulash! (AN- 
NOUNCER smiles weakly at MorHer 
and exits left.) 

Mes: Wretched man! (Quickly) I'll 
get Dad. (Farner enters center, 
wearing robe and pajamas.) 

Fatuer (Wearily): Don’t bother, Meg. 
Dad’s already been gotten! 

Moruer: Oh, Dave, you’re not dressed. 
You'll be late for the office. 

FatHeR: Where may I dress? I barely 
had time to get out of bed before 
the thundering herd barged in. They 
wanted to see the bed in which the 
owner of the Mish-Mosh bird slept. 

Moruer: How horrible! 

Fatuer: Not only that. I was in the 
tub when the second troop of tourists 
marched in. It’s a funny thing, Lois, 
I never thought much about being 
famous. Oh, I guess a lot of fellows 
might have liked it, but I never 
thought it was for me. Well, I’m 
famous now — and it has certainly 
changed my life. 

Mea: We're celebrities! 

Moruer: I’m afraid so. Oh, Dave, it’s 
all my fault. 

Fatuer: It isn’t anybody’s fault. It’s 
just as though our peach tree 
sprouted golden blossoms or a vol- 
cano shot up in our back yard. 
There had to be a Mish-Mosh bird 
and we had to own it. 

Moruer: When is it going to end? 

Fatruer: I don't know. We always 
felt that strange things happened to 
the other fellow. Now, they’re hap- 
pening to us — and we don’t know 
what to do about it. 

Moruer (Sighing): You'd better get 
dressed. Then we'll worry about our 











public. (Tommy enters right. He 
holds a wooden box fastened by leather 
straps around his neck. A large sign 
is attached to the front of the box 
reading: CIGARETTES AND CANDY.) 

Tommy (Beaming): This is great! I 
sold two bucks worth of candy this 
morning. And I hit more than six 
bucks yesterday. 

Moruer: Tommy, I wish you’d say 
dollars. 

Tommy: What difference does it make, 
Mom? I’m really cashing in on this 
Mish-Mosh gimmick. 

Mec: It’s disgraceful. My own brother 
is a common peddler on our front 
lawn. 

Tommy: It’s a good thing. Pinky 
Tobin wants to open a lemonade 
stand. I might rent him a concession. 

Moruer: A concession? 

Tommy: Sure! I'll get twenty-five per- 
cent of Pinky’s take. If other kids 
want concessions, I'll cash in, too! 

Moruer: I forbid such nonsense. Your 
sister is right. It’s bad enough that 
we have to put up with the bird. 
I don’t want any more publicity. 

Tommy: I bought all the stuff, Mom. 
Let me sell it today and then we'll 
forget the whole thing. 

Fatuer: O.K., Tommy, you can run 
your business today. And if this 
whole picture makes any sense to 
you, let me in on the secret. 

Tommy: Thanks, Dad. (He races toward 
right exit. As he reaches exit, he 
adjusts box sign and shoulder strap.) 
Get your cigarettes and candy here! 
Cigarettes and candy! (LANGFoRD, 
a middle-aged man, enters right and 
almost knocks Tommy down. Tommy 
exits. LANGFORD regains composure, 
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sees MOTHER and waves a threatening 
Singer in her dtrection.) 

LANGFORD (Crossing stage): Mrs. Den- 
field, I’m going to sue! 

Moruer: What's the matter, Mr. 
Langford? 

LaNGForD: You broke your contract! 

Mee: Don’t talk to my mother like 
that. 

Fatuer: Who is this man, Lois? 

LANGFORD (Quickly): My name is 
Langford. I represent the Twiddle- 
Dee-Dee Bird Food Company. I 
visited Mrs. Denfield yesterday and 
she offered my company the ex- 
clusive rights to interview the Mish- 
Mosh bird today. Now, I under- 
stand there is some character from 
the radio station waiting for an in- 
terview. (Angrily) Mrs. Denfield, 
you broke your contract! 

Fatuer (To Moruner): Is this true? 

Moruer: Oh, I don’t know. There 
have been so many people in the 
house that it’s impossible to say 
what I’ve done. 

Fatuer: Did you sign any paper? 

Moruer: Well, Mr. Langford said that 
he wanted to speak to the bird. Yes, 
I suppose I signed an agreement. I 
— I didn’t see anything wrong with 
his talking to the Mish-Mosh bird. 

LANGForD (Loudly): Then throw that 
radio announcer out! 

Morner: Why can’t he talk to the 
bird, too? What difference does it 
make who talks to the bird? 

LANGForD: What difference? Do you 
realize that you’re threatening the 
welfare of Twiddle-Dee-Dee, the 
largest bird food company in the 
world? You're a menace to the en- 
tire industry! 








Morner (Rather pleased): | am? 

Farner: I think, Mr. Langford, that 
my wife was rather hasty in signing 
the contract. (LANGFORD nods in- 
dignantly.) 1 think that it was rather 
questionable for you to ask her to 
sign a contract. 

LANGFORD: Sir, I — 

Farner: Mrs. Denfield bought the 
Mish-Mosh bird with my money. I 
am the head of this household and I 
signed no agreement with 
company. 

LaNnGrorp: I — I 

Farner: You may speak to the bird, 
but you’ll have to wait your turn. 

Mec: That’s right, Dad. (Snaps 
fingers at LANGrorp) Fiddle-dee-dee 
to Twiddle-Dee-Dee! (LANGrorD 
gasps in horror. He beats a hasty 
extt left.) 


your 


Morner: Thank you, Dave. Will 
you ever forgive me? 
Fatuer: Oh, don’t worry. ‘This is 


only the beginning. Well, I’d better 
get ready. I don’t think that Mr. 
Bickford would approve of this ward- 
robe for the office. (//e exits center.) 

Mec (Shouting): Lock the bedroom 
door, Dad! (To Moruer) And I’m 
going to keep my eye on that scamp, 
Tommy. If my friends see him sell- 
ing those things, I’ll die! I — I'll 
buy the whole supply. (zits right. 
MorueEr rearranges several chairs and 
straightens the carpet. She shakes her 
head sadly.) 

Moruer: My house! (She is unaware 
of Griper, GROANER and GRUNT 
who enter right. They are rather 
studious-looking men in heavy-rimmed 
glasses and beards. (GRIPER carries 
three books which he places on table. 
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The clatter of the books brings MoTuEeR 
to attention. She turns.) 

Grirer (Shaking head): This is bad. 

GRoaNER: Improper environment. 

Grunt: A discredit to the world of 
ornithology. 

Moruer: If you wish to see my house, 
the next tour is this afternoon. 

GROANER: Your house? Are you re- 
sponsible for this outrage? (He waves 
an impatient hand at furnishings.) 

Moruer: Outrage? 

Grunt: This is an unfavorable atmos- 
phere for a Mish-Mosh bird. 

Griper: Atrocious! A flat-faced finch 
couldn’t live in this house. 

Grunt: We'll have to do something 
about the temperature. 

GROANER: Yes, of course. 
install a humidifier. 

GriPer (Happily): And a portable in- 
cubator. 

Grunt: This house shall be made 
sterile. 

GROANER: The occupants will have to 
move, of course. 

Griper: Of course! This will become 
the most revered bird sanctuary in 
the world! 

Moruer (Angrily): I don’t know what 
you’re doing here, but my family is 
not going to move. This is our home! 

GiriPeR (/mportantly): Permit me to 
introduce ourselves. 


We'll 


GRroOANER: We are authorities on orni- 
thology. 

Moruer: Orni — 

Grunt: Birds, to you. 

Moruer: Oh, I see. 

GroOANER: I am Doctor Groaner. 

Grirer: I am Professor Griper. 

Grunt (Pompously): And I am Doctor 
and Professor Grunt! 











Grirer: We have been sent here by 
the university to protect the interests 
of the Mish-Mosh bird. 

Moruer: Yes, but our house — 

Grirer: It is imperative that a Mish- 
Mosh bird be kept in the identical 
surroundings in which he was heard 
to utter his first word. 

Grunt: It would be a catastrophe to 
move the bird to other quarters. 
Moruer: But I don’t want to live in 
a bird sanctuary for the rest of my 

life. 

GROANER: Precisely! That is why we 
have taken the liberty to arrange 
for your immediate removal. 

Moruer: Oh, no! 

GrireR: You'll have ample time to 
pack. The movers aren't due until 
eleven. 

Moruer: But that’s only two hours. 

GRUNT: It is in the interest of science, 
Madam. 

GRIPER: | suggest that you prepare to 
move immediately. 

Moruer: Where -— where is our new 
house? (Grunv reaches into pocket 
and consults a black book.) 

Grunt: Ah, yes! It’s quite a nice place 
that the university found. Hollyhock 
Hill. 

Moruer: Hollyhock Hill? Oh, that 
would be terrible! Dave — my 
husband — suffers from hay fever 
and Hollyhock Hill would be dread- 
ful for him. 

GripER: Madam, what does your hus- 
band’s condition matter? 

GROANER: What does anything matter? 

Crunt: After all, your husband is only 
a human and we are confronted with 

with a Mish-Mosh bird! 

Moruer: But Hollyhock Hill 
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Griper: We must visit the bird at once. 

GROANER (Nodding): We have wasted 
too much time. (Looks at furnish- 
ings) Please remove these — these 
things! 

Griper: We'll tear down the walls and 
install huge panes of glass. 

GROANER: The bird will have a perch 
of gold. 

Grunt: And a culinary staff to prepare 
its meals. (Moruer listens in amaze- 
ment. ) 

Griver: The university will establish 
a research laboratory. 

GRoANER: And we'll elect a capable 
publicity agent to arrange the bird’s 
engagements. 

Griper (Nodding): There will be TV 
commitments. 

Grunt: Oh, yes! I heard that the 
Arthur Godfrey Talent Scout Pro- 
gram is interested. 

Grirer: Not to mention ‘““The $64,000 
Question.” 

Moruer (Quickly): | — 1 don’t know 
what you're trying to do, but the 
bird belongs to my family. I don’t 
know whether we want the bird on 
television or not. (GriPER, GROANER 
and Grunt turn slowly and rivet their 
eyes upon MOTHER.) 

Grirer (In disbelief): You you 
would stand in the way of the Mish- 
Mosh bird? 

GROANER (70 Moruner): The bird 
doesn’t belong to you. He belongs 
to the world. 

Grunt: If you’re interested in money, 
I’m certain that the court will ap- 
portion a percentage of the bird’s 
royalties and earnings to you. 

Morner: I’m not thinking about 
money. I only want to be left alone 








to enjoy my house and family. 

Grirer (Tapping forehead): She's de- 
ranged! 

Grunt (To Moruer): We will not 
let you hinder the Mish-Mosh bird. 
We'll take the case to the highest 
court in the land. 

Grirer: We'll report your action to 
the Audubon Society. 

GROANER: You will be blackballed by 
the Bird-Watchers of America. (To 
companions) Come, gentlemen, we 
have tarried too long. We must 
hasten to the Mish-Mosh bird. 
(They give Moruer a contemptuous 
look and exit left. Moruer sinks onto 
sofa. Farner, dressed in business 
suit, enters center.) 

Farner: Well, Lois, I'm off to the 
office. 

MorHer 
terrible. 

Farner: Has the bird been reciting 
again? 

Moruer (Shaking head): I just met 
three horrid, little men who 
threatened to report me to at least 
five organizations. They said that 
I was an enemy of Arthur Godfrey’s 
talent scouts and a menace to 
American society! 

FATHER: 
charges. 

Moruer: What can I do? Oh, I wish 
that bird would fly away. 

Farner: As I understand 
Mosh birds can’t fly. 

Moruer: Those terrible birds. (Sobs) 
They can’t do anything a respectable 
bird can do. I —I don’t know if I 
can carry on another day. (Controls 
sobs) Oh, never mind. You'd better 
get to the office. (Suddenly) And 


(Rising): Oh, Dave, it’s 


Those are pretty serious 


it Mish- 
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don’t come home tonight. We're 
going to move. 

Farner: O.K. 
you say? 

Moruer: Those men told me that we 
couldn't live with the bird. They’re 
going to make some kind of shrine 
out of this house and we’re going to 
move to Hollyhock Hill. 

Farner: Wait a minute! I'd like to 
get my hands on those guys. I’ve 
been paying the mortgage on this 
house for twelve years and no bird 
is going to put me out! 

Moruenr: It seems so hopeless. 

Farner: Where are those men now? 
(Moruer points left.) Stick around 
and you'll see those fellows really get 
the bird! (Mr. and Mrs. Bickrorp 
enter right. Mrs. Bickrorp carries 
a purse. Mr. Bickrorp’s agitation 
is quile apparent.) 

Moruer: Oh — Mr. Bickford! 
Bickford! 

Bickrorp: I heard your remark on 
that radio program, Mrs. Denfield. 
So, you think I’m crochety! 

Moruer: Oh, I didn’t mean that. 
figure of speech, you know. 

BickrorD: Some figure! Denfield, I 
thought you’d be at the office by 
now. 

Fatuer: Well, I 

Bickrorp: No excuses. We mustn’t 
stand in the way of progress. 

Moruer (Simply): That’s what every- 
one’s been telling me all morning. 

Mrs. Bickrorp (To her husband): 
We mustn't be too hasty, Algernon. 
This has been a hectic day for the 
Denfields. (To Morner) Oh, I’m 
just dying to meet the bird. 

Moruer: You, too? (Mrs. Brckrorp 


I'll just — what did 


Mrs. 


A 








opens purse and extracts a large en- 
velope.) 

Mrs. Bickrorp: Yes, I have some 
stock left to me by dear Aunt 
Hepzibah. On my father’s side. The 
market has fluctuated — and I don’t 
know what to do. The Mish-Mosh 
bird will be able to tell me. 

Bickrorp (Angrily): If those stocks 
were any good that old skin flint, 
Hepzibah, would have taken them 
with her! 

Mrs. Bickrorp: Now, Algernon! (To 
Moruer) Could I see the bird for 
a moment? He’s an expert on the 
stock market, you know. 

Moruer: Oh, yes. I’m sure you can 
see the bird. There are some people 
ahead of you, of course. Somebody 
from the Twiddle-Dee-Dee company 
and another man who dabbles in 
goulash. Then there are three men 
with long, black beards. 

Mrs. Bickrorp (Uneasily): Oh, yes — 
yes! (She gives Moruer a skeptical 
look and exits left.) 

Bickrorpb: Oh, I wish that bird would 
tell her a thing or two! I’ve wanted 
to do it for years! (7’o FatHer) 
And I'll expect you to be at the 
office in a little while. (zits left.) 

FatTuer: That does it! I’m not only 
getting put out of my house, but 
I might lose my job. 

Moruer (Nodding): Yes, the Bick- 
fords will be terribly angry if the 
bird advises them wrongly. 

Faruer: Well, we can’t worry about 
that now. (Offstage, a clock chimes 
nine times.) 

Morner: Heavens, it’s nine o'clock! 

Fatuer (Nodding): The Mish-Mosh 
bird is about ready to go into his act. 
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(Guipe and Tourists enter center.) 

Gute: This way, folks, to meet the 
greatest phenomenon of the century! 
The Mish-Mosh bird! (They exit 
left. Morner and Farner move 
closer to left exit. Voices are heard 
offstage: ‘Look! It's opening its eyes!”’ 
“T think it’s going to speak!” etc.) 

FaTHER (Gesturing left): Our public is 
waiting! 

Moruer: Yes, and I know what I'd 
like the bird to tell them. (There 
are a few gasps of disappointment 
offstage.) 

Ist Tourist (Offstage): Why doesn’t 
it speak? 

Grunt (Offstage): Silence! 
crowding the bird. 

GROANER (Offstage): You mustn't ter- 
rify the Mish-Mosh. 

Ist Tourtst (Indignantly): I paid 
fifty cents to hear the bird talk. 

2np Tourist: Yes, the guide promised 
that the bird would give me the 
daily double at Suffolk Downs! 

Isr Tourist: It’s an outrage! I intend 
to report the entire matter to the 
Better Business Bureau! 

Moruer (Whispering): | wonder what 
happened. (Farner shrugs. GRIPER, 
LANGFORD, GROANER, GRUNT, AN- 
NOUNCER, the Bickrorps, and lour- 
ists back reluctantly onto stage from 
left exit, as if pushed from offstage. 
Cries of “Give the bird room!” are 
heard from offstage. Guirer, GROAN- 
ER, and Grunt try lo push people 
away from left doorway without suc- 
cess; the tourists gape through doorway 
to get a favorable view of the Mish- 
Mosh bird.) 

ANNOUNCER (Into mike): There is a 
slight delay, ladies and gentlemen. 


You’re 








I don’t think the bird is fully awake. 

Groaner (Almost weeping): The bird 
is fully awake! These fiends have 
terrified him, that’s all. (The tourtsts 
crowd closer as they continue to peer 
through exit left.) 

Griren: I have always had a way with 
strange birds. Perhaps he will talk 

(He turns and addresses doer- 
way left. Tourists mill closer.) Now, 
let me think. What shall I ask him? 

Mars. Bickrorp: Ask him about Aunt 
Hepzibah’s stocks. 

ist Tourist: The atomic war! 

2nd Tourist: The daily double! 

Guipe: The election! 

LANGrForD: The bird seed market! 

ANNOUNCER: Hanigan’s Goulash! 


to me, 


(GRIPER waves arms wildly.) 
GRIPER: Please! | 
interference. 


lease! will not 

(He 

bows courteously through doorway, as 

Won't you 
I have a 
question that I must ask. (Brightly) 
Ah, yes! This is comparatively easy. 
It will not strain your powers of 
divulging the future. I will ask you 
something about the past. (Tourists 
move closer, excitedly.) I'd like you 
to name the date on which The 
Hundred Years’ War ended. 

ler Tourist (Craning neck): |—I 
think the bird is going to speak. 

2np Tourist (Nodding): Yes, his beak 
moved. 

Mrs. Bickrorp: Oh, Algernon, isn’t 
this exciting? 

GriPeR (Addressing bird through door- 
way): Please name the date on which 
The Hundred Years’ War ended. 
(nore: For the following sequence, a 
filtered microphone may be used, if 


stand for such 


though addressing bird.) 
speak to me, dear bird? 


desired, 80 that the entire audience 
might hear the offstage replies of the 
bird.) 

Biro (Offstage): Awk! 

GRIPER (Puzzled): Awk? 

Brrp (Loudly): Awk! 

ist Tourtsr: Awk? 

2np Tourtst: Awk? 

LANGFORD: Awk? 

ANNOUNCER (Disgustedly): Hanigan’s 
Goulash! 

Grirer: [| don’t understand. (To 
GROANER and Grunt) Have you 
ever heard such an extraordinary 
thing before? (They shake heads.) 

Ist Tourtsr (Angrily): I think it’s a 
fake. 

2nD TOURIST: 
“Awk’’! 

Bickrorp: Yes, that Mish-Mosh acts 
like any other bird. 

GRoOANER: Maybe he didn’t understand 
the question. 

GriPER (Addressing bird through door- 
way): What was the date on which— 

Birp (Quickly): Awk! (GrIPER raises 
his arms in desperation.) 

Isr Tourtsr: I demand a refund. 
(Guipe wipes forehead with hand- 
kerchief.) 

Grunt (Suddenly): Oh, no! 
be true! 

Grirer: What's troubling you? 

GroaNer: You look as though you’ve 
seen a ghost. 

Grunt (Quivering): Oh, I hope I’m 
wrong. (He runs to desk, pushing 
tourists out of his path. He overturns 
a chair. He feverishly pages through 
book on desk. Finally, he finds the 
desired page and scans tt quickly, his 
finger moving across the page as he 
reads. He looks up, a pained expres- 


Any bird can say 


It can’t 





sion on his face.) Gentlemen, it’s 
true! 

GroaNerR: What’s the matter? 

Grunt: Oh, don’t you understand? 
Don’t you remember our extensive 
studies on the Mish-Mosh bird? 

Griper: Of course, but 

Grunt: A Mish-Mosh bird is endowed 
with the powers of speech and per- 
ception from the first year of its life. 
He continues to recite, absorb and 
expand for ten years. In his tenth 
year, he must completely master all 
the wonders that he learned and he 
undergoes a period of inactivity. 

Grirer: Yes, but — 

iRUNT: Our bird is going through that 
period now. He will not speak, fore- 
tell or advise. 

GROANER: Yes, yes! I remember now! 
The Mish-Mosh bird will not talk 
for — another fifty years! 

Mrs. Bickrorp: Fifty years? 

LANGFORD: We're ruined! What about 
Twiddle-Dee-Dee? 

Announcer: What about Hanigan’s 
Goulash? 

Bickrorp: Maybe you can merge and 
come up with something like 
Twiddle-Dee-Dee-Goulash. (AN- 
NOUNCER and LANGFORD stare at him 
horror-stricken and exit right.) 

Ist Tourtsr: And we have to wait for 
another fifty years before the bird 
will speak again? 

GROANER (Nodding): We had no idea 
the Mish-Mosh was ten years old. 

Bickrorp: Well, the party’s over. I’m 
going to the office, Denfield, and I'll 
expect to find you there shortly. 
(Mrs. Bickrorp looks tearfully at 
her stocks. They exit.) 

GRoANER (70 Moruer): I'd like to 
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call the university. They’ll be very 
disappointed about the Mish-Mosh. 


Do you have a phone? (Morner 
gestures loward center.) 
Moruer: It’s in the hall. (GRoANER 


exits center.) 

Faruer (Relieved): Well, our feathered 
friend wasn’t too bad, after all. We 
won’t be bothered for another fifty 
years. 

GumpDE (/nto megaphone): The tour is 
ended, ladies and gentlemen. The 
bus leaves for the terminal in five 
minutes. 

2np Tourist: I'll sue the president. of 
the company. 

Guiwe: I’m sure he’ll be pleased! This 
way, folks. (Dramatically) We are 
now leaving the house of the famous 

. of the Denfields! (Guipe and 
tourists exit right. GROANER enters 

He waves his arms wildly.) 

GROANER: Oh, this is wonderful! Won- 
derful! 

Grunt: Yes? 

GROANER: I spoke to my secretary. 
The Audubon Society has just an- 
nounced that a bird watcher found 

a Ruby-Throated Wibble-Wobble! 

Grunt (Ezcitedly): A Ruby-Throated 
Wibble-Wobble! 

GROANER (Nodding wildly): Yes! Yes! 
It’s an extraordinary find! The 
Wibble-Wobble can cook, sew, figure 
an income tax report and give imi- 
tations of Marshal! Bulganin and 
Elsa Maxwell! 

Grirer: This will be a milestone in 
the world of ornithology! 

GROANER: There’s a train leaving in 
thirty minutes. We haven't a mo- 
ment to lose. (Grunt gathers his 
books. 


center. 


GRIPER casts a derisive look 














at doorway left, in apparent contempt 
of the Mish-Mosh.) 
Grunt (To Faruer): Good day, sir! 


We will see you in — ah — fifty 
years. 
Fatuer: I can’t wait. (GRIPER, 


GROANER and Grunt exit right, 
stumbling and jostling as they hasten 
lo their latest discovery.) 

Moruer (Looking at room): Oh, what 
a mess! (She uprights two chairs 
which have been overturned.) 

Farner: It’s a beautiful mess, Lois. 
Just imagine —no more tourists! 
No more Twiddle-Dee-Dee. There 
won't be a single darn person who 
cares where I sleep or what chair I 
sit in or whether I ever take a bath. 
I’m just plain, old Dave Denfield — 
and I love it. (Looks left) Oh, Mish- 
Mosh, I could kiss you! 

Biro (Offetage): Awk! (Tommy and 
Mec enter right. ‘Tommy removes the 
candy receplacle and places it on 
table.) 

Mea: Somebody said that the bird 
won't talk for another fifty years. 

Tommy (Unhappy): Everybody's gone. 

Moruer: Yes, isn’t it wonderful? We 
won't have to move to Hollyhock 
Hill. 


Tommy: Well, it’s a tough break for me. 
Just when I was making some big 
money. (Sighs) Oh, well! (Takes 
bar of candy from box, unwraps it, 
and sils on sofa, preparing to eat 
candy.) 

Moruer: How would my family like 
some breakfast? We haven’t had 
an organized meal in a week. 

Mea: I second the motion. Come on, 
Tommy, let’s set the table. (Tommy 
rises glumly and he and Mkze ezit 
center.) 

Moruer: Well, we're together again, 
Dave. I guess I was never meant 
to be famous. I’ll always be happy 
just being Mrs. Dave Denfield. (He 
gives her an affectionate kiss as he 
steps aside for her to exit center. She 
exits. FaTuer nods at doorway left.) 

Fatuer (Toward left): Thanks, old pal! 
(He exits.) 

Birp (Offstage): Awk! Awk! Don’t 
mention it, bud. I don’t like 
publicity, either! Ten years old, 
indeed! (The voice of the Mish- 
Mosh bird is heard offstage, beginning 
to recite Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Ad- 
dress’’ as the curtain falls.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Misu-Mosn Brrp 

Characters: 9 male; 5 female; as many male 
and female extras as desired. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern, everyday dress. Guide 
wears a dark suit and appropriate hat. 
Griper, Groaner, and Grunt are dressed 
in rather studious attire. Each wears 
heavy glasses and a dark beard. Father 
wears pajamas and robe at first appearance 
and later changes into a business suit. 

Properties: Megaphone, wireless microphone, 
memo pad, three books, envelope with 
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stocks, box of cigarettes and candy with 
neck-strap and sign reading: CiGARETTES 
AND CANDY. 


Setting: The Denfield living room. Entrances 
are located, right, upstage center and left. 
Entrance left leads to den where Mish- 
Mosh Bird is kept. There is a sofa down- 
stage left. Beside the sofa there are a 
table and lamp. Other chairs, tables and 
lamps comprise furnishings of a modestly 
comfortable room. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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Printer’s Deval 


by Earl J. Dias 


Characters 

Tom WINGATE, sixteen 

JERRY SADDLER, T'om’s chum 

Mr. HENDERSON, principal of Ludlow 
High School g 

Miss Fincu, Mr. Henderson’s secretary 

HELEN RoBInson, sixteen and attrac- 
tive 

Miss KirkKPENNY, an English teacher 

Time: One morning in late fali. 

SerrinG: The principal's office of Lud- 
low High School. 

Av Rise: Tom WINGATE is sitting on 
the bench at left, nervously tapping 
his feet, whistling softly and tune- 
lessly. Occasionally, he looks at his 
watch. Suddenly, Jerry SADDLER 
enters at center. 

Jerry: Hi, Tom. 

Tom: Hello, Jerry. 

Jerry: Where’s Miss Finch? 

Tom (Nodding toward door at right): 
She’s in the inner office with Mr. 
Henderson. 

JeRRY (Seating himself beside Tom on 
the bench and sighing): What a day! 

Tom: What are you here in Siberia for? 

JERRY: Same as usual. 

Tom: You mean you were sent from 
class? 

Jerry: That’s a nice way of putting it. 
Thrown out would be nearer the 
truth. 

Tom: Who got rid of you? 

Jerry: Miss Kirkpenny. We had a 
slight difference of opinion. 


Tom: I’ll bet. 

Jerry: She said I was insolent, and, 
I quote, she says that my English 
composition, one I wrote on Mac- 
beth, shows a smart-alecky attitude. 

Tom: Well, you know how she feels 
about Shakespeare. 

Jerry: Shakespeare’s all right. I’ve 
got nothing against the boy from 
Stratford. 

Tom: That’s really big of you, Jerry. 

Jerry: They call me tolerant Jerry 
Saddler in the scholarly circles in 
which I travel. (Tom laughs.) Any- 
way I wrote in my theme that it 
was my guess that Willie Shake- 
speare would laugh at us today if 
he could hear some of the deep 
interpretations we make of his plays. 

Tom: And Miss Kirkpenny didn’t like 
that. 

Jerry: That’s the understatement of 
the year. She said, “Saddler, do you 
really believe what you have 
written?” And I said, “Yes, I do. 
I really think he’d laugh himself 
sick.” And she said, “Can’t you ex- 
press yourself more delicately?”” And 
I said, ‘Well, Shakespeare wasn’t 
exactly the most delicate writer of 
his day.”’ And she said, “You may 
leave.”” (Sighing) And here I am. 
As Willie himself would say, ‘‘Life’s 
but a walking shadow.” 

Tom: Anyway, it doesn’t sound very 
serious. 








Jerry: Oh, no. Not serious at all. 
Except it’s the third time this month 
Miss Kirkpenny has given me my 
walking papers. 

Tom: She’s a good teacher, though, 
and she knows her English. 

Jerry: Sure she does. I suppose I’d 
better just learn to keep my big 
mouth closed. And, say, what are 
you here for? 

Tom: I suppose you might say I’m 
here for expressing an opinion, too. 

Jerry: About Willie Shakespeare? 

Tom: Willie had no part in this. You 
know I took printing as an elective 
this year, and I’ve been printing up 
a series of cards of quotations I like. 
I’ve been using them at home to 
decorate my room. I got one from 
Dante’s Divine Comedy, though, that 
I thought needed wider distribution 
than my bedroom offers. So late 
yesterday afternoon, when all was 
quiet around here, I tacked it up 
outside this office. 

Jerry: Oh, brother! 
quotation? 

Tom: “All hope abandon, ye who enter 
here,” 


What was the 


Jerry (Chuckling): That’s a real dilly! 

Tom: I’m rather proud of it. But what 
Mr. Henderson is going to say, I 
don’t know. If he tells my parents 
what I’ve done, there’ll be no prom 
on Friday night for me. And I 
won't be allowed to use the car, 
either. 

Jerry: Gosh, that’s rough. 

Tom: You bet it is. 

Jerry: Who's the lucky girl you’re 
taking to the prom — if you can go? 

Tom: Helen Robinson, I guess. 


Jerry: What do you mean guess’ She’s 
a swell dancer. 

Tom: She sure is. 

Jerry: Then why the dilly-dallying? 
I thought you and Helen were the 
two-some of the year. Didn’t you 
take her to the movies last week? 

Tom: Yes, but we had a disagreement. 
She says I have no sense of humor 
because I didn’t laugh at a joke her 
Uncle Paul told. It was a punk joke, 
and I still don’t think it’s funny. But 
she’s nuts about her uncle — and 
that’s that. 

Jerry: That’s women for you. 

Tom: You can say that again. 

Jerry: “All hope abandon, ye who 
enter here.’ Say, that’s a real 
winner. (He begins to laugh up- 
roariously as Miss Fincu enters from 
the inner office, followed by the prin- 
cipal, Mr. HENDERSON.) 

Mr. Henperson: Well, Saddler, what’s 
so funny? (Miss Fincn sits at the 
desk; Mr. HENDERSON remains 
standing. Both Tom and Jurry rise.) 

Jerry: Nothing, sir. 

Mr. Henperson: And what are you 
here for, anyway? 

Jurny: | was sent from Miss 
penny’s class. 

Mr. Henperson (Shaking his head): 
Are you trying to set a new world’s 
record, Saddler? Or do you just 
like the exercise? Well, come in here, 
and we'll hear the story. (Jerry 
goes into the inner office, followed by 
Mr. HenpERSON, who stops at the 
door and turns.) ll deal with you 
in just a few minutes, Wingate. 

Tom: Yes, sir. (Mr. HENDERSON evils. 
Tom sits down on bench again. 

Miss Fincn (Sorting papers at desk): 


Kirk- 








You're quite the busy printer, 
aren't you? “All hope abandon, ye 
who enter here.’’ Whatever pos- 
sessed you? 

Tom: It seemed like a good idea at the 
time. I never meant anything really 
bad about it. 

Miss Fincu: Well, it’s hardly the way 
to win friends and influence teachers 
and principals. 

Tom: I suppose not. (Suddenly) Say, 
Miss Finch, how did anybody ever 
find out I did it? 

Miss Frvcu: It wasn’t the FBI, I can 
assure you. You were seen by a 
fellow student. 

Tom: You mean somebody squealed. 

Miss Fincu: Squealed isn’t quite the 
word I’d use. Let’s just say that 
someone felt that your criminal ac- 
tivities should be reported. 

Tom: Criminal activities! Gosh, just 
tacking up a piece of cardboard out- 
side this office! That’s not exactly 
criminal. 

Miss Fincu: It’s not exactly the most 
commendable action in the world 
either. 

Tom: Well, who did spill the beans? 

Miss Fincu: My lips are sealed. I’m 
one of J. Edgar Hoover’s most 
trusted operatives. (HELEN Rosin- 
SON enters at center, goes to Miss 
Fincn’s desk.) Good morning, 
Helen. What can I do for you? 

Hewen: | have a note here from Miss 
Kirkpenny. It’s about Jerry Saddler. 

Miss Fincu: Jerry’s with Mr. Hender- 
son in the office. (Takes note from 
HELEN) I'll give it to Mr. Henderson. 
You’d better wait in case there’s an 
answer. (Miss Fincu ezits right.) 

HELEN (Standing at center): Well, Mr. 
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Wingate, are you in trouble? 

Tom (Sheepishly): I’m not exactly here 
for my health or the view. 

HELEN: What have you done? Some- 
thing brilliant, I’ll bet. 

Tom (Sheepishly): I guess it wasn’t so 
brilliant, though it seemed funny at 
the time. 

HELEN: Well, let’s hear the story. 

Tom (Hesitantly): You’re not going to 
like this, Helen. 

HELEN: Probably not — but we Rob- 
insons are noted for our courage. 
Go ahead. 

Tom: I posted one of my printed signs 
over the office door. It was from 
Dante. I suppose you know who 
he is. 

Hewen: I’m not exactly an ignoramus! 

Tom: Well, gosh, don’t get angry at 
me! Anyway, the quote was from 
The Divine Comedy. It said 
“All hope abandon, ye who enter 
here.” 

HeLen: What a perfectly juvenile 
thing to do! 

Tom (Rather embarrassed): It seemed 
funny at the time. Only trouble is, 
if Mr. Henderson tells my parents, 
they may not let me go to the prom 
on Friday. Anyway, they wouldn’t 
let me take the car. 

Heiten: Oh, Tom! How perfectly 
awful! What am I supposed to do 
now? 

Tom: You mean — you might not go 
with me? 

Heven: For Pete’s sake, Tom, put 
yourself in my place. The prom is 
the real social event of the year, and 
here you are not even sure if you 
can go, just because you got some 
dizzy idea of tacking up a perfectly 








inane poster over the office door. Do 
you expect me to break out in cheers 
and wild applause? 

Tom: Not exactly, but — 

Heten: And if you can’t go, Tom, 
where does that leave me? 

Tom: Out on a limb, I guess. 

Heven: Exactly, well — the 
fact is, Tom — 

Tom: Out with it. We Wingates are 
noted for our courage, too. 

Heien: Well, I’ve got another invi- 
tation to the prom. 

Tom: Another invitation? 

Heien (Defiantly): Yes. Is that so 
hard to believe? 

Tom: No. Who invited you? 

Heven: Jack Lawler. 

Tom: Jack Lawler! Gosh, Helen, you 
shouldn’t have anything to do with 
him. He’s really wild. He’s been 
in a couple of auto accidents, and 
his reputation is bad 

HELEN: Isn’t this a case of the pot 
calling the kettle black? After all, 
he doesn’t tack signs over the door 
of the principal’s office. 

Tom: Oh, you know what I mean, 
Helen. He’s always run around 
with a rough crowd. When did he 
invite you? 

HeveN: Yesterday afternoon. I stayed 
late for girls’ basketball practice. 
Just as I was leaving school, he was 
going out, too, so he gave me a ride 
home. 

Tom: What was he doing around school 
that late? 

HELEN: I didn’t ask. 

Tom: Well, did you say yes or no to 
the invitation? 

Heven: I didn’t give him a definite 
answer. After our little quarrel the 


and 


other night, I wasn’t really sure 
just how we stood. So I told Jack 
I’d think about it. And, well, if 
Mr. Henderson goes to work on 
you... 

Tom: I hate to think of your as- 
sociating with that guy. 

Heven: Jealous? 

Tom: Yes. But it isn’t just that. 
He’s just not your type, Helen. 
You’re too nice a kid for him. (Miss 
FINCH enters.) 

Miss Fincu: There’s no answer, Helen. 

Heven: Thank Miss Finch. 
(HELEN gives Tom an exasperated 
look and exits center.) 

Miss Fincu: Mr. Henderson will see 
you now. 

Tom: No hurry. 

Miss Fincu: I'l! bet there isn’t. 
(Jerry enters from right, followed by 
Mr. HENDERSON.) 

Mr. Henperson: You can go back 
to class now, Saddler. But remember 

go out and get yourself a repu- 
tation before you pose again as a 
Shakespearean critic. 

Jerry: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henperson: Any more difficulty 
with you, and we'll have to get in 
touch with your parents. 

Jerry: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henperson: Miss Finch, will you 
come into my office for a moment? 
I want to dictate a brief memo. 
I'll be with you soon, Wingate. 
(Miss Fincu and Mr. HENDERSON 
exit right.) 

Tom: So you’re a free man. 

Jerry: And I hope I stay that way. 
I hear Helen was here. Miss Finch 
says she brought a note from Miss 
Kirkpenny. 


you, 








Tom: She was here all right. 

Jerry: Was she sore? 

Tom: She wasn’t exactly ecstatic about 
my present situation. Jack Lawler’s 
invited her to the prom, too. 

Jerry: Boy, that’s real competition. 
His father’s Cadillac is a dream boat. 
I’ve seen Helen and him talking 
cosily in the corridors. Girls go for 
Cadillacs, you know. 

Tom: You’re too hard on Helen. After 
all, you can’t blame her for getting 
angry with me. Probably the roof 
is about to cave in on me, anyway — 
no prom when my parents hear what 
I’ve done — maybe even suspension. 

Jerry: Gosh, do you think Mr. Hen- 
derson will give you the works? 

Tom: He could. 

Jerry: The trouble with you is that 
the girls you know are too serious- 
minded. First, Helen gets sore be- 
cause you don’t laugh at her uncle’s 
joke. Then she doesn’t see the humor 
of your Dante quotation. 

Tom: Oh, Helen’s all right. It’s Jack 
Lawler I’m worried about. He’s not 
the sort of guy Helen should go out 
with, anyway. You know all the 
stories about him. 

Jerry: He’s a crazy driver; I know 
that much. 

Tom: Yes, and he hangs out with a real 
rough crowd. Anyway, Helen’s too 
good for a wise guy like him. 

Jerry: Spoken like a true Sir Galahad. 

Tom: I’m not pretending to be a Sir 
Galahad. But I am worried about 
Helen. One thing, too — Jack was 
around school until late yesterday 
afternoon. He must have been in 
the building about the time when I 
tacked up the quotation. 
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Jerry: You think he might have 
squealed? 

Tom: I wouldn’t be surprised. It 
may not be just coincidence that he 
invited Helen to the prom yesterday 
afternoon while he was giving her a 
ride home. He probably knew that if 
he reported me, I’d get into plenty 
of trouble and so leave the field 
open for him. 

Jerry: The rat! 

Tom: In fact, I’ll bet I’m right. 

Jerry: Why not leave the investi- 
gation to me? I'll bet two bits I 
can get at the truth. 

Tom: Sherlock Holmes stuff, hey? 

Jerry: I’ve got a mind like a steel 
trap and the cunning of a fox. 

Tom: Well, do what you can, Jerry. 
As for me, I’ll be right in here facing 
the music. 

Jerry: Don’t worry about a thing. 
(Goes toward center door.) 

Tom: Good luck. 

Jerry: Elementary, my dear Watson. 
(Exits center. Tom remains seated 
on bench, looking very thoughtful. Mr. 
HENDERSON enters from right, and 
sits at Miss Fincn’s desk.) 

Mr. HenpEeRSON: Now, Wingate, we’ll 
deal with you out here. Miss Finch 
is busy in my office. 

Tom: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henperson: Just as a matter of 
personal curiosity, I’d like to ask 
you what I think is a pertinent 
question. Why did you tack that 
quotation over my door? Do you 
think it applies to my general at- 
titude toward students? 

Tom: It just seemed like a good joke, 
sir. I didn’t mean any harm by it. 
I thought most of the kids would 








get a good laugh when they saw it. 

Mr. Henperson: And there’s nothing 
like a good laugh, is there — at 
someone else’s expense. (Tom looks 
sheepish and is silent.) Let me put it 
to you this way. Suppose someone 
visited the school — some parent or 
member of the school committee. 
The first thing that greets this visitor 
is a sign, stuck conspicuously above 
my office door. “All hope abandon, 
ye who enter here.” That's a 
great advertisement for the school, 
isn’t it? And a beautiful com- 
mentary on how matters are run 
here. 

Tom: No, sir. 

Mr. Henperson: | suspect you prob- 
ably didn’t mean much harm by it. 
But we have to face these things 
realistically. First of all, let me 
assure you that I have enough sense 
of humor to see the joke. I suppose 
the quotation would get laughs from 
studenis if it were tacked over any 
principal’s office door. But there’s 
another side to the matter — and 

that is the impression such a gesture 

makes on outsiders, people who 
judge our school only by what they 
see when they come here. Can you 
see my point? 

Tom: Yes, I can. 

Mr. Huenperson: Good. You see, we 
have freedom of expression in our 
republic. But with the privilege of 
freedom comes a certain amount of 
responsibility. We must exercise 
our freedom with the welfare of 
others in mind. 

Tom: I see that, sir. 

Mr. Henperson: Good. If I can make 
you see that point, the morning 
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hasn’t been entirely wasted. (Miss 
KIRKPENNY enters at center.) 

Muss Kirkpenny: Good morning, Mr. 
Henderson. I’m sorry to intrude, 
but I have a few minutes between 
classes, and I’d like to talk with 
you about an important matter. 

Mr. Henperson: Certainly, Miss 
Kirkpenny. Is it something private? 

Miss Kirkrenny: No, not at all. In 
fact, it’s something that affects all 
students, anyway, so it won’t do any 
harm for Tom to hear it. 

Mr. Henperson: All right. 

Miss Kirkpenny: This whole affair 
came up in one of my Senior English 
classes this morning. As you know, 
the school has been getting some 
rather unfavorably publicity in our 
local newspaper recently. 

Mr. Henperson: Indeed, I do know. 

Miss KirkpeNny: First, there were 
those two students who got into an 
auto accident. I suspect they were 
speeding. Then, you recall, there 
was a fracas after last week’s foot- 
ball game. I don’t know whether 
any of our students actually partici- 
pated in the fight after the game — 
but, in any event, they’re being 
blamed for it. Anyone reading the 
newspaper would think that our 
entire student body is composed of 
rowdies and hoodlums. 

Mr. Henperson: One of the great 
difficulties of life, Miss Kirkpenny, 
at least for me, is that many people 
judge a whole school by the lunatic 
actions of just a handful of students 
People forget that the great majority 
of adolescents are decent, wholesome 
youngsters. 

Miss KirkPENNY: That’s exactly what 








the members of my class said. All 
of them resent being put into the 
category of juvenile delinquents. As 
a result, they want to begin a cam- 
paign of some kind to inform the 
townspeople that students at Lud- 
low High School are not gangsters. 

Mr. Henperson: An excellent idea. 

Miss Kirkpenny: I thought you ought 
to know how they feel. I suppose 
it’s a matter for you and the Student 
Council to consider. 

Mr. Henperson: I shall be delighted 
to. And thank you, Miss Kirk- 
penny for coming in. 

Miss KirkpEnny: I’ll be interested to 
hear what is decided. 

Mr. Henperson: [’ll get in touch 
with you as soon as I meet with the 
Council. 

Miss KinkPENNY: Good, And thanks 

(Miss KirKPENNY evils.) 

Mr. Henperson: This is a day for 
problems. 

Tom: Miss Kirkpenny’s right though, 
sir. Lots of the kids do resent what’s 
been appearing in the papers. 

Mr. Henperson: Something to think 
about, isn’t it? Well, Wingate, I 
have something in mind for you. If 
you'll wait out here for a few 
minutes, I’ll be back with you. I 
want to make a call to the super- 
intendent of schools. 

Tom (Nervously): Y-yes, sir. 
HeNDERSON exits right. Tom 
on bench, chin in hand, and looks 
very thoughtful. JERRY SADDLER sud- 
denly enters at center.) 

Jerry: Coast clear? 

Tom: I’m holding the fort alone. 

Jerry: Feast your eyes, boy. You’re 
looking at Ludlow High’s answer to 


agai. 


(Mr. 
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Perry Mason and Sergeant Friday. 

Tom: You mean you found out some- 
thing? 

Jerry: I sure did. 

Tom: Was it Jack Lawler? 

Jerry: Who else? 

Tom: How did you find out? 

Jerry: | haven’t much time. I sneaked 
in here between classes. But here’s 
the story in a nutshell. I’ve just 
had a chat with Bob Evans. He 
was here yesterday afternoon until 
late, too-—— working on the next 
issue of the school newspaper. So 
was Jack. He’s doing a couple of 
cartoons for the paper. 

Tom: A very talented fellow. 

Jerry: Bob and Jack left about the 
same time. They both saw you doing 
your little bit of sign posting. Bob 
thought it was funny. He swears 
he hasn’t reported you. That leaves 
only Jack. And Bob says it’s just 
the sort of dirty trick Jack would 
think of, 

‘Tom: It sure is! 

Jerry: Bob says Jack has had his eye 
on Helen, anyway. He keeps saying 
she’s the girl he’s going to take to 
the prom, by hook or by crook. 

Tom: By crook is his way of working. 

Jerry: So that’s the story. In- 
cidentally, | saw Helen a couple of 
minutes ago, and I told her what 
I’ve told you 

Tom: How did she take it? 

Jerry: She just looked blank for a 
minute or two. Then she began to 
laugh. 

Tom: To laugh? 

JERRY: My boy, 
knows, 


take it from one who 
out 4 
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you can never figure 


thing 


woman’s reactions to any 








do I know what her laughing means? 
She just roared, and then she turned 
on her heels and left me. 

Tom (Scratching his head): | give up. 
Anyway, thanks, Jerry. 

Jenny: The pleasure was mine. I'd 
better be getting to class now. If 
you have any jewel robberies or 
bank hold-ups you want solved, 

just give me a buzz. See you later. 

(Jenny exits center. Mr. HENDER- 

SON enters from right. 


Mr. 
Now, Wingate, to your problem. 


Henperson (Sitting at desk): 

Tom: About that quotation business, 
sir, I’m really sorry. I’ve been a sap. 

Mr. HeNpDERSON: Sap isn’t the most 
elegant expression in the world, but 
it will do nicely in your case. 

‘Tom: I see now that what seemed to 
be a harmless little joke might have 
had unfortunate results. 

Mr. Henperson: Exactly. 

‘Tom: I’ve been doing a lot of thinking 
out here. (HrLen Ropinson enters. ) 

Heten: Excuse me, Mr. Henderson, 
but Mr. Rayburn wants to know 
whether the three-speed phonograph 
is 1 use. 

Mr. Henprerson: Just a moment, Miss 
Robinson. Wingate, this is a day 
for interruptions. But I promise you, 
we'll deal with your case yet. I'll 
find out, Miss Robinson. (He exits 
into inner office.) 

Heven: Mr. Rayburn asked for a 
volunteer to come down here, and 
80 here I am. 
be here. 

Tom: I’m here all right. 

Heven: I just had a few words with 
Jack Lawler 

Tom: You did? 


I hoped you'd still 


Heien: You can just bet I did. I 
think it was perfectly nasty of him 
to report you like that. And I 
certainly don’t intend to go to the 
prom with him. 

‘Tom: Wonderful! 

Heten: Gosh, Tom, do you think 
you'll be able to go? 

Tom: That’s in Mr. Henderson’s hands. 

HeLeNn: How does he seem to be taking 
it? 

Tom: I can’t really tell yet. But, if 
worst comes to worst, maybe my 
parents will just not let me use the 


car. They might let me go to the 
prom. . Helen, would you mind 
walking — just this once? 


HELEN (Hesitantly): Well. (She smiles.) 
I suppose fresh air never hurt any- 
one. 

Tom: Helen, you're tops. 

He.en: You’re not so bad yourself 
in small doses. And, Tom, I don’t 
think Uncle Paul’s joke was very 
funny, anyway. 

Tom: Thanks. 

Heven: And I’ve been thinking about 
this quotation business. You do 
have a sense of humor, after all. 

Tom: This is the gladdest, merriest 
day of all the happy new year. 

Heven: One other thing, Tom. You 
were right about Jack. He is wild. 
And he isn’t the kind of boy I want 
to be with. You know, even if you 
can’t go to the prom, it won’t be 
the end of the world. You could 
come over to my house, and we 
could dance to records or something. 

Tom (Hugs Heven affectionately): 
Helen, you’re wonderful. (He w 
still hugging her as Mr. HENDERSON 
enters.) 








Mr. HENDERSON (Coughing): Are you 
sure I’m not intruding? Don’t let 
the mere fact that this is my office 
hinder you in any way. 

Tom (Recovering himself): I'm sorry, 
sir. | was carried away. 

Mr. HenpeRsonN: Obviously. You 
may tell Mr. Rayburn, Miss Robin- 
son, that he can obtain the phono- 
graph from Miss Jameson’s room. 

Heven: Thank you. 

Mr. Henperson: And I suggest, Miss 
Robinson, that you deliver the mes- 
sage at once. 

HELEN (Quickly): Yes, sir. (She smiles 
fleetingly at Tom and exits center.) 

Mr. Henperson (Sitting at desk): 
Now let me see, Wingate — just 
where were we? 

Tom: I was saying that I’ve been 
doing a lot of thinking out here. 

Mr. Henperson: Really? When I 
entered just now, it seemed to me 
that you were otherwise engaged. 
But I'll take your word for it. 
What was the nature of this mighty 
thinking? 

Tom: It’s mainly connected with what 
Miss Kirkpenny said. I think I’ve 
got an idea about how to tackle 
that problem. 

Mr. HeNpreRsoN: [ can assure you 
that any solution to that problem 
will have my undivided attention. 

Tom: Well, sir, here’s what I’ve been 
thinking. We high school kids 
actually do a lot during the year 
to help the community, and lots of 
us do things that bring credit on 
the school. 

Mr. Henperson: Such as? 

Tom: Well, there are the Thanksgiving 
baskets that the Senior class sends 


out each year. And a couple of 
weeks ago, the Student Council 
worked with the Ludlow Improve- 
ment Association to get rid of most 
of the ragweed in town. Then the 
Juniors held a dance for the benefit 
of the Red Cross. And, gosh, | 
know of at least ten kids who gradu- 
ated during the last couple of years 
who have made the Dean’s list in 
college. 

Mr. Henperson: I’m aware of all this. 

Tom: But many of the townspeople 
aren’t. 

Mr. Henperson: Granted. 
what is your solution.? 
Tom: Well, sir, you know I like to 

print. 

Mr. Henperson: That’s the under- 
statement of the day. 

Tom: So I thought that if you and the 
Student Council approve, I could 
print up a lot of cards to be posted 
in store windows throughout the 
town. You might call them “Did 
You Know That” cards. They’d 
say things like: “Did You Know 
That Ludlow High School Students 
Distributed More Than 50 Thanks- 
giving Baskets Last Year to the 
Needy?” and “Did You Know That 
the Following Ludlow High School 
Graduates Have Achieved Academic 
Honors in College?”’ Sort of pub- 
licize the good things we do. 

Mr. Henperson: You know —- that’s 
an excellent idea. I'll submit it to 
the Council. 

Tom: Thanks, sir. 

Mr. Henperson: It may not be the 
complete answer to our problem, 
but it should help. 

Tom: I hope so. 


Now just 








Mk. Henverson: The fact is, I think 
you ought to print up at least 
twenty of these cards as soon as 
possible so that I can show them 
to the Council. 

Tom: Twenty? 

Mr. Henperson: Does the number 
seem too large to you? 

Tom (Hastily): No-no, sir. 

Mr. Henperson: Good. Then I'll 
count on you. Now, for this Dante 
business. I’m willing to forget it, 
at least for the time being. If you 
do a good job on this “Did You 
Know That” problem, I may even 
be willing to forget Dante perma- 
nently. 

Tom (Greatly relieved): Thanks! 

Mr. Henperson: In other words, | 
shall not at this time inform your 
parents of your action. And I trust 
that the next time you’re tempted 
to perform what seems to you to be 
a harmless little literary feat, you'll 
think carefully before you take the 
plunge. 

Tom (With conviction): I will. 

Mr. Henperson: Good. 

Tom: Mr. Henderson, may I have your 
permission to do something? 

Mr. Henperson: That rather depends 
on what you want to do, 

Tom: I’d like to make another sign in 
printing class. 

Mr. Henperson: Not another quo- 
tation from Dante, I hope. 

Tom: No, sir. I’d like to print a quo- 


tation, but not from Dante. The 
quote is, “Come and trip it as you 
go, On the light fantastic toe.” 


I’d like to put it in my father’s car 
for Friday night. 
Mr. HenversoN: I’m glad to see that 
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Milton’s “L’Allegro” made some 
impression on you. 

Tom: Yes, I think it’s appropriate, 
don’t you? It’ll be sort of a sur- 
prise for my date for the prom. 

Mr. Henperson: The date of course 
being Miss Robinson. 

Tom: Yes, sir! 

Mr. Henperson: Well, as they say 
in the army, permission granted. 
Tom: Thank you! (Miss Fincu enters 

from right.) 

Mr. Henperson: And I think, Win- 
gate, that will be all for the present. 
Don’t forget. Twenty of those cards 
as soon as possible. 

Tom (Going to center door): Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henperson: And, Wingate, enjoy 
yourself Friday when you trip the 
light fantastic. 

Tom (Beaming broadly): Thank you, 
sir. (Tom ezits.) 

Miss Fincu: That Wingate youngster 
looks as though he’s walking on air. 

Mr. Henperson: He is. 

Miss Fincu: I’m certainly glad I’m 
not sixteen again. Life has so many 
ups and downs at that age. 

Mr. Henperson: Exactly. And Miss 
Finch, since this seems to be a day 
given over to apt quotations, may I 
leave you with these words: “The 
thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts” — Longfellow. And “‘All’s 
well that ends — at least as well as 
this.” Shakespeare, with minor 
alterations. (Mr. HENDERSON exits 
right. Muss Fincu shakes her head, 
shrugs her shoulders, and begins to look 
through some papers on her desk, as 
the curtains close.) 

THE END 
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Pride and Prejudzce 


by Jane Austen 
adapted by Olive J. Morley 
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ELIZABETH BENNET 
JANE BENNET 
Mary BeNNET 
CATHERINE BENNET 
Lypia BENNET 
Mrs. BENNET 
Lapy CATHERINE 
Maip 


DE BouRGH 
SCENE | 
Sertinc: The Bennet parlor. 
Ar Rise: Jane and Evizaperu 
sitting on sofa. 


are 

JANE is doing em- 
broidery and ELAZABETH is sketching. 
Mary sits apart, reading. 

JANE (A gentle girl. Leaning over 
ELIZABETH’S shoulder): That is good, 
Lizzie. Why, it’s Sir William Lucas 
to the very life! 

EvizaBeru (Sprightly. Laughing): Yes, 
Sir William taking the air on his 
estate, whither he has retired to 
think with pleasure on his own im- 
portance! 

JANE: Lizzie! Do you ever cease from 
laughing at people? 

EvizaBetu: | hope I never ridicule 
what is wise and good. Follies and 
nonsense do divert me, I own, and I 
laugh at them whenever I can. 

Mary (Primly): An unbridled sense of 
humor can sometimes lead us into 

trouble. (Shrill laughter and 
talking are heard offstage) 

JANE: Here are the girls at last! What 


great 
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can have kept them so long at Aunt 
Philips’s? (Krrry and Lypta enter, 
excitedly. ) 

Lypia: Oh, girls, you cannot think 
what news we have! The Devon- 
shire regiment is stationed at Mery- 
ton! 

Exvizapetu: And all that excitement 
over a few regimentals! 

Lypia: You can turn up your nose if 
you like, Lizzie. There’ll be all the 
more partners at the Assembly Balls 
for Kitty and me! The streets are 
simply full of officers, swaggering 
about in their scarlet coats. And 
we’ve met and spoken to quite half 
a dozen already! ‘There 
charming Mr. Wickham 

JANE (Roused at last): But Lydia, 
Kitty! Surely you don’t mean you 
have spoken to these gentlemen with- 
out a proper introduction! 

Kirry: Oh, Aunt Philips introduced us 
to Wickham 

Lyp1a: And he’s simply delightful! So 
dashing! And he introduced us to 
a whole group. And they’re coming 
to the next Assembly and it was 
such fun and I’ve never been 
complimented in my life and if it 
goes on like this I do believe Kitty 
and I will be married before any of 
you three! 

EvizaBeru (With sarcasm): That would 
be a triumph, indeed! 


Was &a 
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Lypia (On whom subtleties are wasted): 
Yes, wouldn’t it! And you can’t 
think what Mr. Wickham said to me, 
Kitty. (She whispers. 
They both go into loud giggles. Mrs. 
Benner enters left, in a great flurry. 
Girls rise.) 


He said. . 


Mrs. Bennet: Girls, girls, what do you 
think! Netherfield Park is to be 
taken on a lease, by a gentleman 
called Mr. Bingley, with five thou- 
sand a year! (Girls ad lib astonish- 
ment, ) 

Jane: And after that long vacancy! 
How very pleasant to have a new 
neighbor! 

Mary: And a gentleman! 

Kirry: Is he married, Mama? 

Mrs. Benner: Of course not, child. 
What would be the point of my 
being so interested if he were already 
settled? Just think of it, girls 
five thousand a year, Netherfield, 
and unmarried! I declare, I feel 
quite unnerved at the thought of it! 
Bring me my smelling salts, Jane. 
(Sinks JANE 
quickly fetches smelling salts from a 


into chair at center. 

small cabinet, upstage. Evizaneru 

fans her mother. Many returns to her 
book, half-reading and half-listening.) 

Jant (Administering the salts): Dear 
Mama, how sweetly solicitous you 
are for our welfare! 

Mrs. Bennet: I’ve good reason to be, 
with five girls, and your father’s 
estate entailed to the male 
line, to that odious clergyman, Mr. 
Collins. And all of you without 


away 


husbands! 
Evizanetu (Smiling): But, Mama, we 
There is 
surely no need for any of us to con- 


are all reasonably young. 


sider a permanent spinsterhood yet! 
And Kitty and Lydia (With a sly 
smile at the pair) are already quite 
determined find husbands 
amongst the officers stationed at 
Meryton. Lydia appears to have 
had practically an offer already. 

Kirry and Lypta (Breaking in): Yes, 
Mama, the whole full of 
them! Such smart uniforms 

Mrs. Bennet: Pfft! Officers! Younger 
sons, most of them, with nothing but 
their army pay to bless themselves 
with! This man has five thousand! 
Now we need not fear destitution! 

Evizaneru: But, ma’am, surely there 
is no need to fear it at all. Father 
is in perfect health. He may outlive 
us all. 

Mrs. Bennet: My dear Elizabeth, I 
have known your father for longer 
than you. If you had been ac- 
quainted with him for as long as 
I have, you would know that to die 
before me is just the sort of thing 
Mr. Bennet would do to plague me. 
I shall be left a widow with five 
penniless daughters! (She dabs her 
eyes with a handkerchief.) 

Evizapetu: Shall I beg him to keep 
alive so that we may all continue at 
Longbourn? 

Mrs Benner (/ncapable of appreciat- 


to 


town’s 


ing Evizapetu’s sense of humor): 
Indeed, I wish you would, Lizzie. 
He might listen to you. 
JaNeE: Dear ma’am, do not be anxious 
on our account. 
Mrs. Bennet: But it behooves me to 
be anxious! Run, Jane, instantly 
to your father, and tell him that 
he must call on Mr. Bingley im- 
mediately. 








JANE: But would it not seem that we 
were pushing ourselves? 

Mrs. Bennet: Pushing ourselves! 
Nonsense. It is his duty to call as 
a neighbor. And if we don’t push 
ourselves, Lady Lucas will be there 
before us. I know her, the designing 
woman. She has that Charlotte 
still on her hands at twenty-seven. 
There is not a moment to lose. Run, 
Jane, run! (Reluctantly, Jane goes.) 

Mary: To think of it! 

Lypia: Unmarried! 

Kirry: And five thousand a year! 

EvizaBeru: But Mr. Bingley might 
not be attracted to any of us, and 
in any case, he cannot marry all! 

Mrs. Bennet: If he marries one of you, 
I’d be quite satisfied. And as to 
not being attractive to him, you’re 
being purposely stupid and unhelp- 
ful, Elizabeth. You know perfectly 
well a sensible girl can marry whom 
she chooses. 

EvizaBetu: But we might not like him. 

Mrs. Bennet: It would be your duty 
to like a man with an income that 
size. You are being very selfish, 
Lizzie. Now, let me see, the dinner 
for his return visit — we will have 
fresh turbot, and I will ask Cook 
about those new soufflés she was 
speaking of. Then chicken — I am 
sure chicken would be nice — what 
do you think, Lizzie? 

Exizasperu: Chicken is always nice. 

Mrs. Benner: And the joint — now, 
do you think lamb or beef? Dear, 
dear, my heart is all of a flutter. 
And it must be ordered immediately. 
What would you say for a sweet? 
Where is Jane all this time? (Call- 
ing) Jane! Jane! (Enter Janu.) Well, 


and when is your father going? 


JANE: My father says, that he sees no 


occasion for calling, but that you 
may go, and take us all. 


Mrs. Bennet: / go! But that is im- 


possible! (General consternation) 
What did he say, Jane? What reason 
did he give? 


JANE (Puzzled): | think he must have 


been joking, really. He sent such a 
strange message. It was: “You can 
all go by yourselves if you like, and 
I will send him a few lines to assure 
him of my hearty consent to his 
marrying whichever of my daughters 
he chooses, though I must throw in 
a good word for my little Lizzie!” 
(EvizaBberu bursts out laughing. All 
the rest show violent indignation.) 


Mrs. Bennet: Then he will not call! 


Oh, have you ever heard of such a 
thing! That Fate could have sent 
me such a husband as Mr. Bennet! 
No consideration for my nerves 
no forethought for his daughters’ 
welfare! Here | have been planning 
and striving to introduce you to 
gentlemen of prospects, and the 
moment one comes into the neigh- 
borhood, he will not call! Oh-h! It’s 
too vexatious! 


Girts (Ad libbing): Then we shan’t 


even know him! And any one of us 
might have lived at Netherfield 
Park! ( Etc.) 


Mrs. Benner: Upon my word, I 


never heard of such a thing! Does 
he not realise that the Lucases will 
call! Oh, we must get in before them! 
That Charlotte! I should die if 

but I will go myself and talk him 
into reason. (She rises in a flurry and 
bustles to the door, then stops midway.) 








Elizabeth, you can always get round 
your father. Do, do, my love! Tell 
him you particularly wish to meet 
Mr. Bingley. 

Kuizagvetu: Indeed, Mama, I do not, 
but I will go if you wish. (Evizasern 
exils left. Murs. 
and down, fanning herself.) 

Mrs. Bennet: Always in his library 


suNNET walks up 


reading. I declare, such selfishness 


passes all bounds. Oh, it is too bad 
Just when I was planning the dinner 


to entertain Mr. Bingley and now 


there will be no dinner party, and 
no return visit, with all your dresses 


ry 
vi 


to think out | was thinking of 
taking you all into Meryton for new 
gowns. 


Lypia and Kirry: Oh, Mama, Mama! 
till have new gowns? 
pe at 
(The {j run to their mothe vr 


Buse of her 


Could we 
Thi 


BCTOOIY 


not s 


ofh the next \s- 


Cers Wii) 


/ necling on eitner 
Kirry: My blu One tore when I 
danced the Reel at the last Ball 
LYDIA: And my pink st ined 
Boru: And we do want to look nice 
for the officers! 
Mrs. Bennet: Oh, how you will keep 
on about those wretched officers! 


As if they mattered when you might 
have had Mr. Bingley! (Her voice 
rises lo a tearful crescendo. She bursts 
into loud sobs. All four gather round 
comforting her. Exvizanweru appears 
at the door.) 


deed, there is no need for this grief, 


ELIZABETH (Coming downstage 


dear ma’am. Father said that he 
called on Mr. Bingley yesterday! 
(Mrs. Bennet, Lypia, Krirry and 
Mary are wildly ercited JANE 


listens quu tly 


Mrs. Benner: Called on him, you 
said? 

Lypia: Yesterday? 

Kirry: Really called? 

Mary: On Mr. Bingley? (To each of 
these questions, ELizaBetTn nods, 
smiling. ) 

Mrs. BENNET: 


praised! 


Oh, may God be 
Dear, dear Mr. Bennet! 
Girls, whoever had such a husband! 
Have not I always told you how un- 
selfish he is! Always planning for 
your welfare! Now we can expect 
And Jane, we must 
I cannot 
sweet. 


a return visit! 
arrange a dinner party. 
think what for 
Something elegant and a little un- 


to have a 
usual. Do you think those French 

The sound of horses’ hoofs is heard 
offstage. The BENNeTs start, and gaze 
at one another electrified.) 


Who can that be? (With 


united movement they are at the 


MLIZABETH : 
One 
window. 

Mrs. Bennet: Mr. 
be! 

Mary: And that 

KLIzABeTH: Papa said that he had a 


tingley! It must 


who is with him? 
friend from Derbyshire staying with 
him, a very tall man with a proud 
bearing. That must be he, on the 
brown horse. Mr. Darcy, I think he 


was called. 


Mrs. Benner: Not Mr. Darcy of 
Pemberley! Girls, we are made! 
Why, he has ten thousand a year! 


Mary, Krirry and 
Lypta, who crane their necks eagerly.) 


Exvizaperu: If he had double ten thou- 


(Gasps from 


sand, I should not fancy a man with 
that bearing. 

Mrs. BENNET: 
Lizzie 


Don’t be ridiculous, 








EvizaBetu: But indeed, Mama, Papa 
told me that he was eaten up with 
pride of family. He had a haughty, 
disdainful manner, and would 
scarcely speak to him. 

Mrs. Bennet: Well, all I can say is, 
if you give way to so much prejudice, 
Lizzie, you’ll never get a husband. 

Kirry: Don’t push so, Lydia. Let 
me see. 

Jane (Restraining her): Kitty, don’t 
pull the curtain. They may see us 
watching. 

Mrs. Bennet: Girls, do you realize 
they will be upon us any moment. 
There, they are dismounting. Kitty, 
go instantly and do your hair. You 
look a fright. Mary, go and change 
into something prettier. Lydia, pick 
up and and 
tidy yourself. (There is a scramble 


those bonnets come 
round to tidy up the room, pick up 
needlework, settle cushions, etc., and 
finally Mrs. Bennet, Mary, Krirry 
and Lypia bustle out in a flurry.) 

Jane (Looking again through the win- 
dow): Do you like the look of him, 
Lizzie? 

Evizaperu: Who? Mr. Bingley? He 
has an easy, well-bred carriage. Yes, 
I think I shall like him. 

Jane: And Mr. Darey? 

Evizaseru: I wish he were 
proud. 

JANE: I feel Mama is right, and it is 
a pity to start an acquaintance with 


not so 


prejudice. .. . There, they are being 
shown in. (She turns from the win- 
dow.) Lizzie, is my hair tidy? 


(She smooths it in front of a mirror.) 
Evizaseru: Don’t smooth your curls, 
Jane dear. They look lovely as they 


are. (She pulls forward her sister’s 
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curls lovingly.) Jane, you are blush- 
ing! I shall begin to think that 
Mama’s hopes may be realised! 

JANE: Lizzie! When I have not even 
met him! And you looked with some 
interest at Mr. Darcy! 

E.izaBEetu: He looks very intelligent, 
and is certainly handsome. I might 
have looked with interest at him, 
if he were not so proud. (De- 
liberately and clearly) 1 do not like 
proud men. (Enter Maip. She 
throws the door wide open and stands 
inside. ) 

Maip (Announcing): Mr. Bingley! 
Mr. Darey! (The young ladies turn 
towards the open door, making deep 
curtseys as the curtain falls.) 

CURTAIN 


> 2 i eS 


SCENE 2 

‘Time: Some months later. 

SErrinG: Same as Scene 1. 

Ar Rise: Mrs. Benner ts lying on the 
sofa, quite prostrate. Jane and Mary 

ELIZABETH 
stands by the window, looking out, 
and alternately pacing the room. 

Euizaperu: If only we knew some- 
thing! If Papa would only write to 
say where he is, if there has been 
any sign of them! 

Mrs. Benner: It’s just like your 
father not to write. I know your 
father. He has no consideration for 
my nerves 

Jane (Gently): Mama dear, he 
distracted with grief and anxiety, 
like you, when he heard of Lydia’s 
elopement with Wickham. His 
silence means there is no news. How 
glad I am that Uncle Gardiner went 
with him! 


are fanning her head. 


none, 


was 





Mary: Has Mr. Wickham any pros- 
pects at all? 

Mrs. Benner: You know Mr. Wick- 
ham has no prospects — a penniless 
ne’er-do-well. 

Evizaneru: And a thousand pounds 
deep in debt! 

Mrs. Benner: Oh, my poor Lydia! 
What is to be done? 

Evizaperu (Hopelessly): Nothing can 
be done. Unless Father and Uncle 
Gardiner discover their whereabouts 
in time, it will be too late. 

Mrs. Bennet: My darling Lydia! 
To have gone to Gretna Green to 
elope, with no family standing by 
and nothing proper! No clothes for 
her wedding! No money! My poor 
baby! 

Mnuizaperu: Lydia is far from a baby, 
Mama, and she has been selfish and 
cruel to us all. 

Mary (Prim, as always): Alas, yes! 
But we may draw from the event 
this useful lesson — that one false 
step from a female involves her in 
endless ruin. 

MiizaBeriu: Oh, Mary, stop moralizing 

(Paces again) 
Kitty should have told us what she 
knew. 

Mrs. Benner: Kitty may know more. 


at such a moment! 


(Sitting up abruptly and calling) 
Kitty! Kitty! Come here this 
minute! (Krrry enters sulkily, hold- 


ing a novel. 

Kirry: What is it, Mama? La, how 
dull it is, and how you all take on so! 
I wish I were with Lydia. We'd be 
having fun at Gretna Green. 

Mrs. Benner: Kitty, put down that 
novel, you heartless girl! Did you 
know of this and say nothing? 


Kirry: La, Mama, how could I? 
Lydia dropped hints about Wick- 
ham, but she said I wasn’t to tell. 

Mrs. Benner: You wicked girl, not 
to tell your parents! Oh, that I had 
not such a husband, such children! 
Here’s Jane deserted in her prime 
by that fellow Bingley, slinking off 
without a word when I had all 
but ordered the wines for the en- 
gagement party, Lizzie throwing 
over Mr. Collins and letting that 
Charlotte Lucas have him, and 
Longbourn, too! — And now here’s 
Lydia running off with a penniless 
subaltern and disgracing the family, 
and your father going after her and 
getting lost himself. And if he finds 
Wickham, they’ll fight, and Wick- 
ham will kill him, and the Collinses 
will turn us out before he is cold in 
his grave! And this will be all over 
the neighborhood, and it will give 
that stuck-up Mr. Darcy even more 
cause to look down his nose at us. 

Evizapetu: Mr. Darcy — yes. (She 
goes to the window, her back to the 
others.) He certainly will have cause 
now to consider our family beneath 
contempt. 

Jane: Do not let it worry you, Lizzie. 
Though I know how you must have 
felt at being so slighted by him at 
that first Assembly. 

Evuizaperu: Oh, that! I was merely 
amused, and teased him slyly about 
it afterwards, when we met at Lady 
Catherine de Bourgh’s, during my 
stay at the Collinses. 

Jane: Teased Mr. Darcy! Lizzie, how 
could you have the courage? 

Evizapetu: The trouble with that 
young man is that he has never been 











teased. He is all arrogance and 
pride, and his possessions and in- 
heritance have given him a sense of 
his own importance far exceeding its 
worth. 

JANE (Gently): It must be difficult for 
such a man to be humble, having 
such a heritage and connections. 

Evizapetu: It should not be difficult, 
if he had true values. Mr. Darcy 
has not! Oh, I could forgive him 
his arrogant ways, if they were 
merely the manners of a great man, 
accustomed to command. But this 
pride is in his soul. If he’d had one 
tenth, one twentieth of his fortune, 
and had been merely a tenant at 
Pemberley, instead of the owner, 
but had had humility of a truly noble 
spirit, I could have admired him. 

Mrs. Benner: It’s just as well you 
don’t admire him, Lizzie, now this 
has happened. (Exizapetu, at the 
window, becomes suddenly excited.) 

Kiizapetu: Why, here is a carriage 
coming up the drive, with a lady 
in it! Who can it be? (The other 
girls join her.) Lady Catherine de 
Bourgh! Mr. Darcy’s aunt! What 
can bring her here at such a time, 
all the way from Kent? 

Mrs. Benner (Starting up): Lady 
Catherine de Bourgh! Good gra- 
cious me! Girls, girls, come and set 
this sofa to rights. Mary, take away 
those medicines. Jane, help me with 
my hair. Quick, a hairpin. Kitty, 
tidy up that corner. (They run 
around doing her bidding.) 

Evizapetu: If she mentions Lydia, 
what shall we say? 

Jane: We could say she is on her 
honeymoon in Scotland. 
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EvizaBeETHu: But she will want to know 
where she was married. None of 
you know Lady Catherine as I do. 

Mrs. Bennet: Let me think! 

EvizaBeTH: Quick, Mama, we must 
say something! (They all gather 
round Mrs. Bennet, talking in loud 
whispers, one on top of the other.) 

JANE: We could say Papa has gone to 
the wedding 

Mary: In London 

Krriy: And it had to be in a hurry 


ELIzABETH: She will want to know 
why — 
Krrry: Because her husband was 


ordered North quickly 

Mrs. Benner: And there was no time 
for the usual arrangements 

Map (At the door): Lady Catherine 
de Bourgh. (The BenNers spring 
apart, and curtsey deeply. Lavy 
CATHERINE enters, loftily. The Bun- 
NETS make deeper obeisances, in- 
stinctively, al her approach. Only 
Evizapetu appears slightly less ob- 
sequious. ) 

Evizapetu (Going forward to greet their 
guest): Good morning, Lady Cather- 
ine. We are pleased to see you in 
Hertfordshire. 

Lapy CATHERINE (As from afar, upon 
her peak of rank): Good morning. 

Mrs. Benner: How very pleased we 
are for you to pay us a visit, Lady 
Catherine! Do sit down. Kitty, 
draw up that chair. 

Lapy CarueriIne (Sitting in the chair 
which Kirry has drawn up, center): 
I hope you are well, Miss Bennet? 
(She addresses Exazaneru.) That 
lady, I suppose, is your mother? 

Evizaperu (With an arm 
mother’s): Yes, this is Mama. 


on her 

















Lapy CaTuerine: And that, I suppose 
(Indicating Kirry), is one of your 
sisters? 

Evizaperu: Yes, Madam, that is my 
youngest but one, Catherine. And 
this is Jane — (Drawing her forward) 
and Mary. (The girls curtsey again. 
It is rather like a presentation at 
court.) 

Lapy CaTHERINE: | understood you 
had four sisters, Miss Bennet. 

Mrs. Benner: Yes — she has. 
youngest has just been married. 

Lapy CaTuerineé (Pointedly): So I 
understand. (The unfortunate BEN- 
nevTs look for a moment a! their feet.) 
You have a very small park here. 

Mrs. Benner: It is nothing in com- 
parison to Rosings, my lady, I dare 
say. But, | assure you, it is much 
larger than Sir William Lucas’s. 

Lapy CatHEerRIne (Looking round the 


My 


room in impertinent appraisal): This 
must be a most inconvenient sitting 
room for the evening, in summer; 
the windows are full west. 

Mrs. Benner: Oh, we never sit here 

after dinner. Would your ladyship 
like some refreshment? 

Lapy CaTuHEeRINE: Thank you, no. 
Miss Bennet (Looking at Exiza- 
BETH), I should like a word with 
you, alone. 

Mrs. Benner: Oh, certainly, your 
ladyship. Lizzie will be charmed to 
entertain you. Come, girls. (She 
withdraws with the other girls. 

Lapy CATHERINE: You can be at no 
loss, Miss Bennet, to understand the 
reason for my journey hither. Your 
own heart, your own conscience, 
must tell you why I come. 

Evizanetru: Indeed, you are mistaken, 


Madam; I have not been at all able 
to account for the honor of seeing 
you here. 

Lapy CATHERINE (Angrily): Miss Ben- 
net, you ought to know that I am 
not to be trifled with. A report of a 
most alarming nature reached me 
two days ago. I was told that not 
only was your sister Jane on the 
point of being advantageously mar- 
ried (Evizapern gasps), but that 
you, that Miss Elizabeth Bennet, 
would, in all likelihood, be soon 
afterwards united to my nephew, 
my own nephew, Mr. Darcy! Though 
I know it must be a scandalous false- 
hood, I instantly resolved on setting 
off for this place, that I might make 
my sentiments known to you. 

Evizaperu: If you im- 

possible to be true, I wonder you 


believed it 


took the trouble of coming so far. 
What would your ladyship purpose 
by it? 

Lapy CATHERINE: At 
having the report universally con- 
tradicted. 


once to insist 


EvizaBern: Your coming to see me 
will be rather a confirmation of it, 
if, indeed, such a report is in ex- 
istence. 

Lapy Caruerine: Pff! Do you then 
pretend to be ignorant that it has 
been spread abroad? 

Exvizasetu: | never heard that it was. 

Lapy Caruerine: And can you like- 

declare, that 

foundation for it? 


wise there is no 
Evizasetu: I do not pretend to possess 

equal frankness with your ladyship. 
Lapy CATHERINE: This is not to be 
Miss Bennet, I 
being satisfied. 


borne! insist on 


Has he, has my 











nephew, made you an offer of mar- 
riage? 

Exvizaperii: Your ladyship has de- 
clared it to be impossible. 

Lapy Caruerine: It ought to be so; 
it must be so, while he retains the 

But your arts 
and allurements may have made him 
forget himself 
him in 

EvizaBpeti: If I have, I shall be the 
last person to confess it. 

Lapy CarHerInge: Miss Bennet, do 
you know who Lam? I have not been 


use of his reason. 


You may have drawn 


accustomed to such language as this. 
I am almost his nearest relation, and 
am entitled to know all his dearest 
concerns 
Euizasern (Tartly): But you are not 
entitled to know mine. 
Lapy CATHERINE: Let me be rightly 
This match, to which 
you have the presumption to aspire, 
can never take place. No, never. 
Mr. Darcy is engaged to my daughter. 
what 


understood. 


(Rising triumphantly) Now 
have you to say? 

Exvizaperu (Coolly, rising too): Only 
this; that if he is so, you can have 
no reason to suppose he will make 
an offer to me. (LADY CATHERINE 
is nonplussed for a moment, but soon 
rallies. 

Lapy CaTHuEerINE: The engagement be- 
tween them is of a peculiar kind. 
From their cradles his mother and 
I planned the union; and is it to be 
prevented by a young woman of 
inferior birth? Have you not heard 
me say that from his earliest hours 
he was destined for his cousin? 

Exvizanpru: Yes, and I had heard it 


before. But what is that to me? 


If there is no other objection to my 
marrying your nephew, I shall cer- 
tainly not be kept from it by know- 
ing that his mother and aunt wish 
him to marry Miss de Bourgh. If 
I am his choice, why may [| not 
accept him? 

Lapy CATHERINE: Because honor, de- 
corum, prudence, nay, interest, for- 
bid it. Yes, Miss Bennet, interest. 
For do not expect to be noticed by 
his family and friends. You will be 
censured, slighted, despised: (With 
vast triumph) Your name will never 
even be mentioned by any of us! 

Evizapetu (Sarcastically): These are 
heavy misfortunes. But the wife of 
Mr. Darcy must have such extraor- 
dinary sources of happiness attached 
to her situation, that she could, on 
the whole, have no cause to repine. 

LapyY CATHERINE: Obstinate, head- 
strong girl! Is this your gratitude? 
(Pause) Let us sit down. (They sit.) 
Miss Bennet, I have not been in 
the habit of brooking disappcint- 
ment. 

EvizaBeru: That will make your lady- 
ship’s situation at present more 
pitiable; but it will have no effect 
on me. 

Lapy CaTrHERINE: | will not be inter- 
rupted! But it must not, shall not 
be! If you were sensible of your 
own good, you would not wish to 
quit your own sphere. 

EvizaBeru: In marrying your nephew, 
I should not quit that sphere. He 
is a gentleman; I am a gentleman’s 
daughter. So far we are equal. 

Lapy CaTHERINE (Leaning forward and 
speaking sharply): But who was your 








mother? 
aunts? 

Evizaseru: If your nephew does not 
object to them, they can be nothing 
to you. 

Lapy Caruerine: Tell me once for 
all, are you engaged to him? 

Evizaperu (After a fractional pause): 
I not. (Lapy CATHERINE 
smiles, well pleased. ) 

Lapy Caruerine: And will you prom- 
ise me never to enter into such an 
engagement? 


Who are your uncles and 


am 


Evizapetu: I will make no promise 
of the kind! 

Lapy CATHERINE: Miss Bennet, I am 
shocked and astonished. I shall not 
go away until you have given it. 

Exvizapetu: And I certainly never shall 
give it. 

Lapy CATHERINE: Not so hasty, if you 
please. (With real nastiness) | am 

no stranger to the particulars of your 

youngest sister’s elopement. Is such 

a girl to be my nephew’s sister, her 

husband, his brother? Heaven and 
earth, are the shades of Pemberley 
to be thus polluted? 

Evizaperu (Rising): You can now 
have nothing further to say to me. 
You have insulted me. 
you to go. 

Lapy CaTHEerineé: You are, then, re- 
solved to have him? 

E.izaBeru: I have said no such thing. 
I shall act for my own happiness, 


I must beg 


without reference to you, or to any 
person so wholly unconnected with 
me. 

Lapy CaTHERINE: You refuse to obey 
the claims of duty, honor and grati- 
tude? 

Evizapetu: Neither duty, honor nor 
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gratitude has any possible claim on 
me in the present instance. No 
principle of either would be violated 
by my marriage with Mr. Darcy. 
Lapy CaTuHEeRINE: Do not imagine, 
Miss Bennet, that your ambition 
will ever be gratified. I had hoped 
to find you reasonable, but depend 
upon it, I will carry my point. (She 
walks to the door, but turns halfway.) 
I take no leave of you, Miss Bennet. 
I send to 


no compliments your 


mother. You deserve no such at- 
tention. I am most seriously dis- 
pleased! (She goes out, as offended 


ELIZABETH 
Suddenly she sits 
down, overcome, and falls 


royalty would withdraw. 

stares after her. 

into a 
paroxysm of hysterical laughter. Enter 
JANE.) 

Jane: Lizzie, what did she want? 
Lizzie, Lizzie! (Shaking her) What 
is the matter? 

Exvizapetru (Still hysterical): Oh, Jane, 
Jane, don’t you think Lady Cath- 
erine kind? Don’t think 
she is sweet? Oh! Oh! (She con- 
tinues laughing.) 

JANE: What can you mean? Lady 
Catherine behaved most oddly. Liz- 
zie, are you well? 

Evizapetu: Oh, quite well. Never 
more well. Oh! Oh! I shall die with 
laughing! Isn’t she kind? 

Jane: But what did she come for? 

Evizasneru (More controlled): She came 

to tell me-— that Mr. Darcy 
to marry 
trying to prevent it. 

Jane: Mr. Darcy! 
prevent it! But 
kind? 

ELizaBetTu: It is, 


is you 


wants me, and she is 


She is trying to 
how can that be 


oh, it is! J didn’t 








know he still loved me, and she has 
been so kind as to tell me! 

Jane: Still loves you! Lizzie, Lizzie, 
do explain! 

Evizaseru: Mr. Darcy offered once, 
and I refused him. 

JANE: Lizzie! Oh, but why? 

EvizaBetu: He made no secret that 
he despised my family. I could not 
accept him, knowing this. But I 
did not think he still cared. And 
now, in spite of all this disgrace 
with Lydia, it is obvious that he 
does! And Mr. Bingley loves you 
intends to marry you! 

JANE (Rapture slowly rising): It can- 
not be true! 

Euizasetu: That is the glorious, 
wonderful thing! It must be true, 
or she would not have come all this 
way to prevent it! (The sisters 
clasp hands ecstatically. Enter Mrs. 
BENNET.) 

Mrs. Benner: Upon my word, what 
an odd manner her ladyship has. I 
suppose she had nothing important 
to say to you, Lizzie? 

Exvizapetu (With a strange smile): 
No — nothing important! (There 
are wild sounds of excitement oul- 
side. Enter Many, Kirry and 
Lypia.) 

Ornuers: Lydia! 

Mrs. BeNNeET: Oh, my darling, dar- 
ling child! I thought you were lost 
for ever! (She embraces Lypia, who 
is immediately almost submerged by 
the whole family.) ‘Tell us all about 
it, my love. Oh, to think of it! 
I have you back, and I thought 
you had run away with Wickham 
and had one of those disgraceful 
Gretna Green marriages with none 


Jang: Did what? 


of us there and nothing proper! 

Lyp1a: But I am married to Wickham! 
Look! (Proudly displays her wedding 
ring) But it wasn’t at Gretna Green, 
but in a London church and all 
proper, with Papa there and Uncle 
Gardiner and Mr. Darey — 

Au: Mr. Darcy! 

Lyp1a: La, now I’ve let the cat out of 
the bag, and Wickham said I wasn’t 
to tell for Darcey would be furious 
if Lizzie ever knew 

Mrs. Benner: Lizzie? 

Lyp1a: Yes, because of course he did 
it because I was her sister, you know. 

Lydia, you must 
explain. 

Lyp1a: Well, we were going to Gretna 
Green, but Wickham couldn’t afford 
the fare. He hadn’t any 
money, and had crowds of debts. 
So we went to his old lodgings to 
think it out, and Mr. Darcy turned 
up. He’d searched high and low 
for us, he said. And he settled 
Wickham’s debts and gave him a 
sum of money, to be settled on me 
about a thousand pounds, I believe 

-and arranged all about the wed- 
ding and Jet Papa know and it was 
all lovely, and great fun, and only 
spoilt by Mr. Darcy looking so 
grave, the stodgy thing. 

Evizapetu (Gravely): Lydia, do you 
quite realize how much you owe to 
Mr. Darcy? 

Lyp1a: La, don’t look so serious, Lizzie! 
You’re as bad as he is. Marriage is 
fun, and I’m married to the hand- 
somest the world! He’s 
coming up presently with Papa, but 
I had to tell you all first myself. 

Mrs. Benner (Embracing her): My 


coach 


man in 








darling child! To think I’ve my 
youngest daughter married, and 
only sixteen, too! 

Lyp1a: Oh, I must show the servants 
my wedding ring! (She dances out, 
arms entwined with Krrry and Mary. 
Mrs. Bennet follows, murmuring, 
“You mustn't order any muslins or 
cambrics without me. I know all the 
best houses. Melford’s are wonderful 
for laces,”’ etc.) 


Evizaperu: Jane! Why has he done it? 


Jane (Tenderly taking her hands): 
She is your sister, Lizzie. He loves 
you. 


Main (At the door): Mr. Bingley! Mr 

Darcy! (The girls look rapturously 
at one another, then turn lo the open 
door, making deep curtseys as the 
Nowe: If desired, 
there may be a little tableau and pan- 
tomime at the end. 


curtain falls. 


The curtain rises 
again showing LADY CATHERINE up- 
slage center, furious JANE and 
ELIzABETH are downstage right, show- 
ing their 
rings, and lockels with their fiancés’ 


miniatures. 


one another engagement 
Lypia ws downstage left, 
proudly displaying her wedding ring, 
and talking in pantomime to Mrs. 
Bennet, Kivry and Mary. The 
strains of the wedding march are 
heard. Lapy CaTuERIne stalks out. 
JANE and ELIzABETH move out grace- 
fully and happily, giving sweeping 
curtseys to the audience, and Lypia’s 
group rollick the 
audience. JANE and ELIZABETH may 
take a final curtsey before the curtain 


falls at last on the BENN¥Ts.) 
THE END 


oul, bobling to 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 
Prive anv Presuvice 
Characters: 8 female. 
Playing Time: 35 minutes. 


Costumes: Gowns of the period. Consult il- 
lustrated editions of Pride and Prejudice for 
costuming suggestions. Kitty, Lydia and 
Mrs. Bennet wear fussy, frivolous clothes. 
Elizabeth and Jane are prettily, more 
quietly, dressed. Mary's clothes are staid. 


Properties; Embroidery equipment, smelling 
salts, hand mirror, ring, rol laden for Jane; 
sketch book, pencil, ring, and locket for 
Elizabeth; book for Mary; fan for Mrs. 
Bennett; book for Kitty; wedding ring for 
Lydia 


Setting: The Bennet parlor. The room is 
furnished in the style of the period, a little 
fussily and untidily, but there is evidence of 
some taste. This is a gentleman’s house- 
hold, but there are no signs of opulence. 
There is a window at left, and an exit at 
right. A sofa stands upstage center, and 
other chairs, small tables, etc. are placed 
around the stage. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


PRINTER’s Devi. 
(Play on pages 27-36 


Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 
Playing Time; 30 minutes. 


Costumes: Modern, everyday dress for Tom, 
Jerry, and Helen. Mr. Henderson wears 
a business suit. Miss Finch wears tailored 
blouse, skirt, stockings and heels. Miss 
Kirkpenny wears tailored clothes suitable 
to a teacher. 


Properties: Typewriter, assorted papers for 
Miss Finch; note for Helen. 


Setting: The principal’s office of Ludlow 
High School. At right is Miss Finch’s 
desk with assorted papers and typewriter 
on it. Upstage left is a filing cabinet: 
upstage right is a bookcase. A long bench 
stands at left. There are two exits: A 
door at upstage center leads to the main 
corridor; a door at right leads to the prin- 
cipal’s inner office. 


Lighting: No special effects. 








Part Two 


Middle Grades 





Jiminy Cinders 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 


Jmminy Crnpers, a would-be cowboy 
Bucky | 

Cuucky > his stepbrothers 

Lucky | 

THe GOLDEN RANGER 
THE SHERIFF 

SLIM 


Tone ( his depulu 8 


SCENE | 

Sertrine: Bunkhouse. 

Ar Rise: Jominy Crxpers ts helping 
his stepbrothers get ready for a rodeo. 
All are in cowboy costumes except 
JIMINY CINDERS. 

Cuucky: Where’s my holster? (Jiminy 
hands it to him.) 

Bucky: Get me my gun, boy. (Jiminy 
hands it to him.) 

Lucky: Have you my hat? 
(Threatening Jiminy) If you’ve been 
trying it on again, I’ll larrup you for 
sure, you Jiminy Cinders. 

Jmminy (Handing Lucky his hat, which 
he very carefully dusts off): Oh, no, 
Lucky, I wouldn’t touch your hat. 

Cuucky: You'd better not touch any of 
our gear, if you know what’s good 
for you. 

Jmuny: I never, never do. 


seen 


I never 
touch anything. Only, please, some- 
time wouldn’t you let me dress up 


in some of your clothes — just once? 


Bucky (Laughing): Did you hear that, 
Chucky? Why, our duds would just 
plain drown this little runt! 

Lucky: You'd fall into one of my boots 
and never get out again 

Jiminy (With pride): I’m not as little 
as all that, and besides, I'll grow 

Cuucky (Scornfully): Oh, sure. You'll 
grow! You'll grow! Maybe in six or 

big 
enough to wear my hatband around 
your waist for a belt. (All laugh.) 

Bucky: Don’t stand here talking to 
this little coot! 
moving if we’re to get to that rodeo 


seven years you'll even grow 


We've got to get 


on time. 

Jminy: Oh, please, won't you take me 
along? 

AL (Shouting): What? 

Jmminy (Ducks in fear, then straightens 
up and says boldly): 1 said, won't you 
please take me along? 

Cuucky (With a wink at the 
Oh, sure, sure, we'll take you along 


others): 


Jiminy (Jumping wp and down): Oh, 
will you? Will you really? 
Bucky: Sure, kid, why not? Maybe 


you’d even win the golden spurs. 
Lucky: Come along, Jiminy, and on 
the way, we’ll throw you into the 
fish pond for bait! (All laugh up- 
roariously. ) 
Cuucky: You stay where you belong, 
Jiminy Cinders. 





Bucky: No rodeo for you! 

Lucky: And while we’re gone, be sure 
you clean up this bunkhouse. 

Cuucky: Remember, everything must 
be shipshape when we get back. 

Bucky: You ride the broom handle for 


a while instead of a horse, sonny. 


That’s more your speed. (Exit 
laughing.) 
JIMINY Slampung his foot ): I hate 


them! I hate them! Some day I’ll 


show them what a cowboy is really 
like 
wildly) Sweep, sweep, sweep! That’s 
all I do. I bet if I could go to that 
old rodeo I'd win the golden spurs. 
I'd rope a steer so fast they couldn’t 


(Serzing broom and sweeping 


even count the time! (Aiming broom 
at imaginary targets) I'd draw quicker 
than any man alive and hit all the 
bull’s-eyes. Bang! 


(Throws broom on the floor in disgust 


Bang! Bang! 
and drops down on one of the bunks) 
But what’s the use? They'll never 
let me go any place. (Loud pounding 
Come in! (The 
GOLDEN RANGER enters in complete 


on door) Come in! 


cowboy outfit. He wears a golden hat, a 
golden vest, his lariat is a golden rope, 


and around his waist he wears a 
golden belt with six golden holsters.) 
Rancer: Howdy, Pardner. 
Jiminy: Howdy, Stranger. I don’t 


think we’ve met 

RaNnGcer: I'm the new Ranger around 
these parts. | understand your name 
is Cinders 

Jiminy: Yes, sir, Jiminy Cinders. My 

stepbrothers aren’t at home. They’ve 

gone to the rodeo. 

What about you? 
you want to go? 

JIMINY 


LANGER: Didn’t 


More than anything, but they 








ov) 


Jiminy: Golly! 


Jiminy: I don’t have any. 


wouldn’t take me. They say I’m too 
little to be a cowboy. 

Rancer: Well, now, I’m right sorry to 
hear that. How would you like to go 
along with me? 


Jiminy: Do you really mean it? 


RANGER: Sure thing. I like company. 
How about it, Pardner? 

I’d love to go, but I 
wouldn’t dare. 

tANGER: Why not? I’d take good care 
of you. 


Jiminy: Because I’m supposed to clean 


the bunkhouse while they’re gone. 
They make me do all the work .. . 
even on Rodeo Day. 

RANGER: Your stepbrothers sound like 
a bunch of real varmints, Jiminy. 


Jiminy: They think they’re going to 


win the Golden Spurs at the Rodeo, 
but I bet they’re going to have 
another think coming. 

RANGER: How come? Aren’t they good 
cowboys? 


Jiminy: Oh, they can ride and shoot 


and rope a steer, but they’re not 
really cowboys at heart. 

Kancer: I think I know what you 
mean, Jiminy. Now rustle your 
things together and let’s go. 


Jiminy: But I don’t have any things. 


RANGER: You mean you don’t have 
riding boots and a bandanna? Where 
are your lariat and your cowboy 
guns? 

They say 
I’m too little to be a cowboy. 

Rancer: Well, now Pardner, we'll 
have to set them straight on that, 
won't we? Tell you what you do. 
(Squatting down in front of JIMINyY) 
Take off my hat and put it on. 
Jiminy puls on the RANGER’s hal 





which falls down around his ears.) 

Now, repeat after me: 

I’m a cowboy born, I’m a cowboy 
bred, 

And I wish this wish inside my head. 

Jiminy (Repeats rhyme as RANGER spins 
the hat around on his head): 

I’m a cowboy born, I’m a cowboy 
bred, 
And I wish this wish inside my head. 

RANGER: Now make your wish. Wish 
for everything a good cowboy needs. 

Jiminy (Still under the hat): 

A cowboy suit and a cowboy hat, 

A cowboy gun that can really spat. 

A cowboy shirt, and a cowboy rope, 

And cowboy boots that will fit, I 
hope. 

And what I wish most, you know, of 
COUPE, 

Is a real cow-punchin’ cowboy horse. 

RANGER (Iemoving hat): There! That 
should do it! Now hustle up and I’ll 
wait till you get into your new duds. 

Jiminy (Looking around): But where 
are they? 

RANGER: Where do you think? Inside 
your bunk, of course. (Jiminy pulls 
back blanket on bunk revealing com- 
plete cowboy outfit, minus the holsters 
and guns. Since he is already wear- 
ing blue jeans, he takes only a few 
seconds to put on the rest of the outfit. 
The boots are last.) Sit down there on 
the bunk, Pardner, and I’ll give you 
a hand with those boots. (Puts boots 
on Jiminy) How do they fit? 

Jmuny: Wonderful! 
were made for me. 


Just as if they 


tanceR: And so they were, Jiminy. 
They were made just for you. Glad 
you like ‘em. 
How would 


Now for the guns. 
like (he- 


you these? 


moves two of his own holsters and 
fastens them on JimMINy’s belt.) 

Jiminy: But I can’t take these, Ranger. 
These belong to you. 

RANGER: I always make it a point to 
carry a few spares just in case I meet 
up with a young fellow like you. 
(Adjusting guns) There now! You 
look mighty fine. 

JIMINY 
But they’re gold. I never saw golden 


(Fondling guns admiringly): 


holsters and golden guns. 

{ANGER: You'll notice that your lariat 
is also gold. 

Jiminy: But why? Why is everything 
made of gold? 

{ANGER: So you can do golden deeds, 
Pardner. 

Jiminy: Golden deeds? 

{ANGER: Sure thing. Didn't I tell you 
I’m known as the Golden Ranger? 
If we're going to be buddies, you'll 
have to learn about golden deeds. 

Jiminy: Do you think I can learn? 

RANGER: I’m sure you can, because | 
think you’ve discovered a very won- 
derful secret. 
heart of gold. 

Jiminy: Then my stepbrothers aren't 
real cowboys, are they? 

Rancer: I don’t think they are, 
Jiminy. But we'll find out at the 
rodeo, Only a real cowboy can win 

Now 


A real cowboy has a 


the golden spurs, you know. 
come on, let’s hit the saddle. 
Jiminy: But I don’t have a saddle. I 
don’t even have a horse. 
{ANGER: Listen! (Offstage 
Hear that? 
Jiminy: Is that your horse, Mister? 
RANGER: No, indeed. 


whinny) 


Goldie has a 
deeper whinny than that. If I’m 
any judge of horses, that little feller 














is waiting for a cowpuncher just 
about your size 


Jminy: Then come on, Mister. What 
are we waiting for? (/ rit.) 
{ANGER (Calling from offstage): Ride 


‘em, Cowboy! Hi-ho, Goldie! (Sound 
of horses’ hoofs growing fainter as 
curtains close 
** + * 
SCENE 2 
SETTING: Same as Scene | 
Av Kise: Jiminy CInpers ts removing 
his cowboy garments and hiding them 
in his bunk. Tur RANGER ts talking 
RanGcer: I’m downright proud of you, 
You made a fine showing 


at the Rodeo 


Pardner 
You might even have 
copped off some of the prizes if you 
hadn’t come tearing home in such a 
doggone hurry 
Jiminy: But I saw my stepbrothers 
leaving. I had to get here before 
they discovered | was gone. 
{ANGER: Still afraid of those varmints, 
Pardner? 
Jiminy: Well, not as much as I was 
But I don’t want to get ’em all riled 
up, especially when I’ve had such a 
wonderful time 
this day, Mister 


I'll never forget 


{ANGER: I’|l never forget it either, 
The that 
The way you roped the 


Jiminy! way you rode 
horse! 
steers and stuck on those bucking 
bronchos. Plhimb amazing, I call it. 
Jiminy: It was amazing, Mister. When- 
ever I swung that golden lariat, I 
just couldn’t miss. And 
gripped those wild ponies and dug 
my heels in their sides... wow! Hey, 
Mister, look! (olds up one foot for 


inspection) Look! I’ve lost one of my 


when | 


he ots! 


It’s a 


wonder to me you didn’t jump clean 


{ANGER: I’m not surprised. 


out of your clothes when you saw 
your stepbrothers getting on their 
horses 

Jomny: If I just had more time, I’d 
go back and look for it, but my step- 
brothers will be here any minute. 
Golly, I can’t bear to think of losing 
one of my beautiful boots. I'll never 
get another pair 

{ANGER: Don’t fret yourself, son. I'll 
go back a ways and take a look 


around. Maybe I'll find it. 

Jiminy: Gee! Thanks, Mister. Thanks 
a lot 

{ANGER (Slarts to leave, turns and 


hands Jiminy a golden whistle on a 
golden cord) And say, Pardner, if you 
should ever need me in a hurry, just 
blow a good loud blast on this golden 
whistle, and I'll come a-hootin’! 
Jiminy (Shipping whistle cord around 
his neck): If I ever get into trouble, 
you'll be the first feller I'll whistle 
for. (RANGER exits. JIMIny whastles 
a tune as he finishes hiding his cow- 
He puts the hat, boot and 
holster under the bunk, the rest of the 
As he 


hides the last article, his stepbrothers 


hoy gear. 

clothing under the blanket. 

enter. Jiminy seizes the broom, and 
sweeps madly at their approach.) 

Cuucky: That Jiminy Cinders better 
have plenty of grub rustled up for us, 
if he knows what’s good for him. 

Bucky (Throwing himself into a chatr): 
Here, you little weasel, take off my 
boots! (Jiminy kneels to help Bucky 
with his boots.) 

Lucky (Flopping into another chair and 
throwing his hat on the floor): And 
hang up my hat. (Wiping face with 











bandanna) Wow! It sure is hot and 
dusty! 

Cuucky (Going to water bucket, lifts 
empty dipper): What’s this? No 
drinking water in the house! (Grabs 
the kneeling Jiminy by the collar and 
pulls him to his feet) You lazy, good- 
for-nothing! You forgot to go to the 
spring! (Thrusting bucket into his 
hand and giving him a shove) Now get 
us some water — pronto! 

Bucky (Going to kettle at fireplace 
Wait a minute, Chucky. This little 
rat hasn't started the 
(He grabs Jiminy by the other arm 
What’s the idea? What have vou 
been doing all afternoon? 

Jminy (Terrified): 1-1 _ well it 
took a long time to sweep out the 
bunkhouse. 

Lucky 


threatening manner 


even stew! 


Rising and joining group in a 

Sweep out the 

bunkhouse, eh? (Stooping and peer- 
ing under the bunks) From what I 
can see, there’s just as much dust 
under them thar bunks as there was 
vesterday. 

Cuucky: Jiminy Cinders, what have 
you been up to? 

Jiminy (Half crying): Nothing! 

Lucky (Pretending to unfasten his belt): 
Maybe a good dose of strap-leather 
will loosen his tongue. 

Jiminy: No! No! Please! Let me go! 
I'l} make the stew. I'll get the water. 
It won’t take me a minute. 
please! 


Please, 

I'll have vour supper ready 
in a jiffy. 

Cuucky (Releasing him with a shove): 
Well, see that you do. 

Jiminy: You just sit down and rest. 
Did you have a good time at the 
rodeo? Did you win any prizes? 


Cuucky: Don’t talk to me about the 
rodeo! It was all a fake! 

Jiminy: A fake? 
Bucky: Yes, a fake 
stand English? 
Lucky: Some little kid nobody ever 

heard of won all the events. 

Cuucky: His name wasn’t even listed 
among the riders. 

Jmuny: How big was he? What did he 
look like? 

Cuucky: How should we know? 
didn’t 
him! 

Bucky: When they start lettin’ kids 
like that in a rodeo, I’m through! 

Lucky: The whole thing’s a fake . 
when a shrimp like that can walk off 
with the golden spurs! 

Jiminy: The golden spurs? 
really win the golden spurs? 

Cuucky: Well, he 
them, but he rode off with some big 


Can't you under- 


We 


even pay anv attention to 


Did he 


would have wor 
tall ranger in a yellow outfit before 
they ever got round to handing out 
the prizes. 

Jiminy (Half to himself): The golden 
spurs! I can’t believe it! I just can’t 
believe it. 

Lucky (Slapping Jiminy on the shoul- 
der): Well, are you doing, 
standing there day dreaming! (et 
moving with that grub you promised 


what 


us. 

Jmuny (Quickly): O.K., O.K.! (Runs 
to fireplace) I’\\ stir up the fire and 
then go for the water. (Pretends lo 
stir up fire and add wood.) 

Cuucky: I still can’t get over it. What 
kind of judges do they have that 
would give the golden spurs to a 
punky little kid no bigger 
Jiminy Cinders? 


than 








Lucky: I’d like to get my hands on 
that kid. 

Bucky: He wouldn’t ride in any more 
rodeos when I got through with him. 
(Loud knocking at the door, repeated 
several times 

Cuucky: What’s the matter with you, 

Can't 

someone at the door? (Jiminy runs lo 

SHUPERIFF 


Jiminy? you hear there’s 


door. and two deputies 

enter, SHERIFF 18 carrying a large 
paper hag. ) 

SuHenive: Howdy, folks 

ALL: Howdy, Sheriff 

Cuucky: What brings you out to these 
parts, Sheriff? 

Suenier: The boys here came with me 
lookin’ for somebody, Chucky, and 
we had an idea he might be around 
here somewhere 

Cnuucky: If it’s for that cattle rustlin’ 
up at the Bar-X Ranch, we know 
nothin’ about it 

Sim: The Sheriff already knows about 
that cattle-rustlin’, Chucky. 

Bucky: If it’s for that fracas over in 
Clinton City, we know nothin’ about 
that either. 

Jim: Sheriff already knows all about 
that fracas in Clinton City, Bucky. 

Lucky: And if it’s about jumpin’ the 
claim on the Susie Cue Gold Mine, 
we know nothin’ about that either. 

Suerirr: Some other time, maybe, I’d 
like to talk to you about that gold 
mine, Lucky, but right now we’re 
looking for the winner of the Golden 
Spur Contest. 

Au: The Golden Spur Contest? 

Suerirr: Yep. You see, the winner 
rode away before he collected his 
prize, and we're out looking for him. 


Thought maybe one of you boys 
might know where he is. 

Curucky: Don’t you know him? 

SuerirF: Nope. I didn’t go to the 
Rodeo. I was over in Clinton City 
on business, but the boys tell me he 
was a little guy. 

CHUCKY meaningful 
glances with Bucky and Lucky): Oh, 
he wasn’t so terrible little, Sheriff. 
In fact, he was about my size. 


(Exchanging 


SuHenirr (/n surprise): Is that so? 

Bucky: As a matter of fact, Sheriff, he 
was closer to being my size, 

Lucky: It’s a funny thing, Sheriff, but 
I look a sight smaller in the saddle 
than I do any other time. 

Suerirr: It doesn’t seem likely it could 
be any of you boys. 

Cuucky: Why not, Sheriff? 
mighty 
throwin’. 

Lucky: And I know I beat all 
others in the broncho-bustin’. 

Bucky: I made the fastest time in the 
ropin’ and brandin’. 

SuHerirr: Well, now, I wasn’t rightly 
expecting it to be any of you boys. 
But we can easily prove it. (Handing 


I had a 


high score in the rope- 


the 


paper bag to Sim) Here Slim, see 
what you can do with this. (Sim 
opens paper bag and takes out boot.) 

Cuucky, Bucky and Lucky (Point- 
ing): What’s that? 

SuerirF: The winner of the Golden 
Spurs left in such a hurry, he lost his 
boot. When we find the owner of 
this boot, we find the winner. 

Jim: Would you boys like to try it on? 

Cuucky: Sure. Sure. I — I remember 
now! That’s one of my boots... the 
special pair I always wear to rodeos. 








Suim: Then sit down and give it a try. 
(Cuuck struggles with boot which is 
far too little.) 

SHERIFF: Don’t believe you’re our man, 
Chucky. How about your brother 
here? (Indicating Bucky) 

sucky (Examining boot carefully): It 
docs look a lot like one of my boots, 
Sneiiff, 
sure. 


‘Course, I can’t be exactly 

Jim (Pushing him into a chair): Stick 
our your foot and let’s try it. 

Sum (Struggling to put boot on Bucky’s 
foot): It’s no use. 

Lucky: Let me try it. 
peat d.) 


(Struggle is re- 


SHERIFF: You boys are just wastin’ our 
time. (7'o Simm and Jim) Come on, 
we'll try over at the Dude Ranch. 
Maybe it belongs to one of them 
city fellers. 

Jiminy (Tugging at Suexirr’s coal 
sleeve): Please, please, Sheriff, could 
I try the boot? 

AuL: What? 

Jiminy: Could | please try on the boot? 
(Sticking out toot) See! My foot 
isn’t very big. 

Broruers (Ad lib). Certainly not! 
Who do you think you are? Of all 
the nerve! etc. 

Jiminy: Please, Sheriff? 

SuHerirF: We're in a hurry, Jiminy. 

Jim: It wouldn’t take long, Sheriff. 

Sui: The kid’s feet are just about the 
right size, Sheriff. 

SHeERiFF: So they are! Well, sit down 
here, young feller, and stick out your 
foot. (Stim and Jim help Jiminy try 
on the boot.) 

Au: It fits! It fits! 


SHerirF: Congratulations, young man. 
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You are the winner of the Golden 
Spurs. 

Cuucky: But he can’t be. 

Bucky: He wasn’t even there. 

Lucky: He was sweepin’ out the bunk- 
house all afternoon. 

Broruers: We can swear to it! 

SuHerirF: I’m afraid your word wouldn't 
be worth much. 

Sum: Why not let the kid speak for 
himself, Sheriff? 

Jim: Yeah, what’s your story, Jiminy? 

SHERIFF: Were the 
Jiminy Cinders? 

JIMINY (Swallowing hard): Yes, ves, I 
was. I was at the rodeo, Sheriff, and 
this 7s my boot. I lost it as I was 
riding through the brush on the way 
home. 

Cuvucky: A likely story! 

Bucky: You little rat! 

Lucky: We'll fix you for this, Jiminy 
Cinders. 

CHUCKY: 


you at rodeo, 


It’s The kid 
doesn’t even own a pair of boots 
Lucky: He doesn’t even know how to 

ride. He’s never been near a horse. 

SHERIFF: Seems to me you have a lot of 
explaining to do, Jiminy. 

Jiminy: I was at the rodeo! I did ride a 
horse — my very own horse! And I 
can prove it. (Giving a loud blast on 
the whistle ) 
other boot 


ridiculous. 


And I can show you the 
the mate to this one. 

(Dives under bunk and comes up with 

other boot just as GOLDEN RANGER 
enters on a dead run.) 

RANGER: What’s the matter, Pardner? 
Have these coyotes been bothering 
you? 


Jiminy (Running to RANGER): | knew 
you'd come! (To others, proudly) 
This is my friend, the Golden 








Ranger. (To Rancer) Tell them I 
went to the rodeo with you! 

t{ancerR: You sure did, Pardner! And 
a sweeter job of ropin’ and ridin’ I 
never saw 

Suesmrer (Producing box from pocket): 

Then it is my pleasure to present 

you, Jiminy Cinders, with the Golden 

Spurs. May vou always wear them 
with honor! 

CHUCKY 

Bucky 

Lucky 


This is an outrage! 
We won't stand for this. 
Grabling box): Anything that 
belongs to Jiminy Cinders belongs to 
us. We’re his guardians 
RANGER That’s 


I am Jiminy’s 


Seizing bo where 
you're wrong, Mister 
guardian. From now on the boy’s in 
my care, 


ALL: What? 
JIMINY 


, 


Is it really true? 
tANGER: It’s true all right. (Handing 
papers to Sutrir) And here are the 
papers to prove it. Jiminy Cinders 
I’ve been search- 
ing for him for weeks . . . ever since I 


came back from the East. 


is my sister’s boy 


These 
papers prove that before she died, 
she placed him in my care. 

Cuucky: Then get out of here 

Bucky: Good riddance to bad rubbish! 

Lucky: There’s no room for you in our 

house 

house 


RANGER: isn’t 


It any 
longer. It belongs to Jiminy Cinders. 


The deed is there to prove it. 


your 


Cuucky: But where are we to go? 
SuerirF: There won't be much trouble 


about that, boys. We were only 
waiting to settle this business of the 
Golden Spurs before we broke the 
news to you. 

Broruers: What news? 

Stim: The cattle rustlin’ at the Bar-X 
Ranch. 

Jom: The fracas at Clinton City. 

SuerirF: And the claim at the Susie 
Cue Gold Mine! They’ve all caught 
up with you, boys. (Snaps handcuffs 
on nearest brother, as Stumm and Jim 
handcuff the other two.) So come along 
with us and see how you like your 
new home — the one with the barred 

and the big, door! 

away, men. (Stim and Jim 

exit with three brothers.) Congratu- 

lations again, Jiminy, and thanks to 

you, Ranger, for your good work. 


windows jron 


‘Take ’em 


This young feller is a real cowboy, 

if | ever saw one! (Hxit SHERIFF) 

Juminy: I can’t believe that it’s really 
happened to me 

2aNGER: It’s really happened, Pard- 
ner. You’ve won the Golden Spurs. 
Now all you have to do is make sure 
you keep that golden heart that be- 
longs to every true cowboy. 


Jmuny (Twirling lariat in a burst of 


joy and shouting): 
I’m a cowboy born, I’m a cowboy 
bred, 
And I'll be a cowboy till I’m dead! 
Yippeeeee! 
(Curtain) 
THE END 
(Production Notes on page 84) 








The Best Year 


by Mildred Hark and Noel Mc(Queen 


Characters 
O_p YEAR 
New YAR 
JANt ARY,,a gorl 
FEBRUARY, @ boy 
Marcu, a boy 
APRIL, a girl 
May, a girl 
JUNE, @ girl 


¥, 


JuLy, a boy 
Avucust, a girl 
SEPTEMBER, 4 boy 
OcTroBER, a girl 
NOVEMBER, a boy 
DECEMBER, 4 hoy 
boys and girls 


hk 


CHILDREN, 
Time: New Year’s eleven-thirty 
p.m. 
SETTING: A room with a lng desk at 
right center facing diagonally down- 
stage left. At center of upstage wall is 
a large clock with hands pointing to 
eleven-thirty. 
At Rise: O_p Year sits at desk, his 
heside He 


frowning and writing on the last page 


hattered suitcase him. 18 
of a lig record book. After a moment, 
New YEAR comes si Lpping in al 
right, dragging a toy wagon, full of 


brightly colored balloons, festoons of 


crepe paper, whistles, and a small 
suitcace. As he enters, he blows his 
whistle. 

New Year: Here | am! Happy New 
Year! 


uo 


be | 


Oup YEAR: Well, go away It’s not 
time for the New Year yet. You're 
early. (New Year blows whistle 
again.) Stop that noise, I tell you. 
I’m busy and I’m still the boss 
around here. Look at the clock 


You’re half an hour early. 
New YEAR: Oh, don’t worry about me, 


I won’t bother you. I Just want to 


get everything set tor good 
And have | got 
going to be the best vear ever. 

O_p YEAR: Humph, that’s what they 

I said it, t 


I tell you, twelve 


a start 


my, plans! [I’m 


all suy. OO, and how look 


r. | 
months of 


at me. 
this ages @ man 


New YEAR 
going to take care of that 


()t course it does, but | mW 


| he Tritaili 


thing is to make people happy 
That’s why I’ve got this wagonload 
of stuff. At twelve o’clock, every- 
body takes a balloon and a whistle 
and we'll start right off having a 
good time 

Oup YEAR: Oh, yes, you'll start out 


with your balloons and whistle blow- 
ing 
resolutions 


making good 
work 


(Pointing to page he is writing on 


and every 
hut 


Oe 
it won't out. 
People will begin complaining before 
eto turn around. Look 

Ni Year lool: 
They even complain about 


I Zive 


they’ve ever 


you have tim 


at the record iW at 
hook. 
them the biggest 


had, and 


December. 


Christmas 








now they complain about the bills 
for their Christmas presents. 

New Year: Well, that’s almost over. 
I’m going to start out with every- 
thing fresh and new 

Oup Year (Angrily): | 
think I didn’t 


new. (He flops book over and turns 


suppose you 


start out fresh and 


to first page.) Look at this. January 


first--too much ice and snow, 

(Turns more pages) February, too 

cold. (Turns more pages to middle of 

hook.) August, too hot. I tell you, 
you can’t satisfy everybody. 

NEw Year: Now, 
excited.  That’s 


plans come in. 


now, don’t get 


where my new 
You take February, 
it’s only a little month anyway, so if 
people don’t like it, U’ll just leave 
it out. We won’t have any February. 
(The hands of the clock show twenty- 
Nove: Clock 


is manipulated from backstage, ac- 


five minutes to twelve 
cording to instructions in text.) 

Oup Year: A fine thing. A year with 
only eleven months. 

New Year: But why not? And as for 
August, that’s such a long month, 

maybe we could cut it in half. 


O_p Year: Well, all I 
can say is before you do anything 


young man, 


like that, you'd better ask the 
months what they think of your 
ideas. (He goes to door at left, opens 


it, and calls) February, August, come 
in here! 
all, if throwing away 
months, the first thing vou know, 
you won’t be a year. 

Fespruary (Runs in left): What’s the 
idea of calling me in here? 


(Returning to desk) After 


you begin 


It’s not 
time for me for weeks. January is 


all dressed and ready to go 
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I know. Just 
wanted you to meet your new boss. 


Ovp Year: | know, 
He has some new ideas. 

Aucusr (Enters slowly left. She 
mopping her brow with large hand- 
kerchief and speaks slowly): Was it 
his idea to wake me out of a sound 

(Indicates New Y BAR) 

O_p Year: No, it wasn’t, August, but 
he’s talking about cutting you in 
half and I thought you’d like to 
know about it. 

AvuGcusr: But you can’t do that, New 
Year. I’m just the right size to 
fit between July and September. 

NEW 
people think you’re too long and 
too hot. 


18 


sleep? 


Year: Yes, | know, but some 


AvuGust: But some months have to be 
hot. Look at February, he’s too cold. 
New Yorar: Yes, and we’re going to 
get rid of him. 
rid of me? That’s 
think. What you 
suppose everyone will say with no 
Valentine’s Day, and with no Wash- 
ington’s birthday or Lincoln’s birth- 
day to celebrate? 


FEBRUARY: Get 


what you do 


New Year: Oh, yes, | hadn’t thought 
about those birthdays. 

O_p Year: You see, it’s not as easy 
as you think. 

New Year: Well, why can’t we move 
those birthdays into January? 

Freervuary: No, you can’t do that. 
You can’t move birthdays. 

Ou_p Year: No, I’m afraid he’s right, 
New Year. You can’t move birth- 

days. Why, only a few years ago, 

they tried to move Thanksgiving 

Day and everybody complained so 

much that they had to move it 





(The hands of the clocl: 
show twenty minutes to twelve.) 

New Year: Well, we have to do some- 
thing about all the complaints. If 


back again. 


the months don’t want to be 
shortened or cut out, who has a 
better idea? Let’s start with 


January. She’s the first. 
O_p Year: Very well. 
said January was all ready. 


February, you 

Tell 

her to come in and then round up 

the rest of the months. (Fesruary 

nods and goes out left.) Of course, 
we can’t get hold of December yet. 
He’s still working. 

New Year: Well, he'll be here by the 
time we’ve interviewed the others. 
January (Enters left): You want me? 

It’s too early. (During next few 
lines, Fesruary leads other months 
their order, and 


onstage, in they 


stand against the left wall. AvuGusr 
moves into her place. ) 

Ox_p Year: I know, but Mr. New Year 
here has some new ideas. He wants 

to know why he can’t move some 

birthday holidays from February 
into your month. 

JANUARY: Because | don’t want them, 
for one thing. I have enough holi- 
days. 

New Year: Why, you don’t have any 
except New Year’s Day. 

JANUARY: Exactly, New Year’s Day, 
and on top of that, all the rubbish 
left around from New Year’s Eve. 
It’s enough holiday for any one 
month. Besides, during January, 
lots of people like to stay in the 
house and rest up from too many 
holidays. (She stands with others.) 

New Year: They — they do? 

O_tp Year (Laughing a little): Well, 


January, you’ve made a good case 
for not changing. February, what 
have you got to say for yourself? 

Frepruary (Stepping forward): Well, 
all I can say is that New Year will 
need me. It’s not only the matter of 
the birthdays, but my cold weather 
and snow are a big help to every- 
body. The cold kills a lot of harmful 
germs, and the snow protects the 
soil and gives it a chance to become 
fertile again. I really don’t think 
you could get along without me, Mr. 
New Year. (The hands of the clock 
show a quarter to twelve.) 

New Year: No, no, | suppose not. 
Well, how about March? 
ARY steps back into place and Marcu 


(Fesru- 


sleps forward, holding a paper pin- 
wheel. He puffs out his cheeks and 
swings the pinwheel to make it turn.) 
Do you 
March? People complain of their 
hats blowing off. 

Marcu: Well, tell them to hold on to 
their hats. 


have to be so windy, 


My winds bring the 
If | 
would get 


first of the warmer weather. 

didn’t 

rid of February’s ice and snow. 
New Year: Is that so? Then I guess 


blow, we never 


we can’t get rid of you. (Looking at 
Aprit who is sniffling and crying into 
a large handkerchief.) But Miss April, 
if you can’t stop erying, I’m afraid 


we'll have to leave you out. People 
just don’t like having to carry 
umbrellas all the time. (Maren 


steps back and ApRit steps forward. ) 

AprIL (Crying): But I like to ery, Mr. 
New Year, I just love to. 

New Year: Well, you'll have to stop 
it or 

May (Stepping forward with a basket of 
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: Oh, Mr. New Year, 
please don’t make her stop. 

New Year: Well, Miss May, you 
don’t mean to tell me you like this 


spring flowers 


erying all the time? 
May: Of course I do 
New Year: But why? 
May: Well, you know (Holding up her 


hasket April showers bring May 


flowers. If she stops, I won’t have 
any flowers at all And people 
wouldn’t like that 

New Year: No, I suppose not. Well, 


al 
all 


right then, we’ll have to keep 
both of you. June, what have you 
? May leads Apri bach 


to place and JUN, in white veil with 


got lo say 


flowers, sleps forward 
June: Well, sir, you won’t find too 
many compiaints about me Many 


people wouldn’t think of getting 
married in any other month And 
that 1s important, sir. 

New Year: Yes, all right, all mght 
Now, July. JUNE sleps hack and 


Juny steps forward, waving a small 
Ameriwan flag 

LY: The Fourth of July, Mr 
Year, 
out the Fourth of July 
New YEAR 


besides, 


New 
We couldn’t get along with- 


And 
it would probably take an 


No, no, you’re right 


act of Congress to change, and they’d 
never get it through in one year. 
But now, August. (JuLyY steps back 
and AvuGus? steps forward.) There 
are no important birthdays or holi- 
days in August 
Miss 
just 
the 
AvuGUS!I 


turn 


And you’re so tired, 
Wouldn’t you like 
’ (The hands of 
ten minutes to twelve 

No, thank you, by the time 
lil be all 


\ugust 
to take a 


clor ih 


rest. 
shou 
rested 


mv comes 
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And what do you mean, no holidays? 
Think of all the people who take 
August. Why, 
there are weeks and weeks of holi- 
And what if I am a little 
warm? The August sun makes things 
grow and vegetables and fruits ripen. 


their vacations in 


days. 


I guess people have to eat, don’t 
they? 
New Year: Ye 


so we'll have to keep you, September, 


eating Is important, 


the children all complain about you 
go back 
ste ps hack 


they have to 


AUGUST 


because to 


school, and 
SEPTEMBER steps forward, with books 
under his arm and a pencil stuck 
behind one ea 
Oh 


SEPTEMBER: they don’t complain 


so much about as they do about 


nie 


their vacations ending. But they 
must be educated if they’re going 
to be good citizens And most 


children really like school once they 
get started Besides, if take 
me out, their school year will run 


you 


right into July and they'd surely 


complain about that 


New Year: Oh, | suppose you're 
right. Well, October, about all you 
have is Halloween. Maybe we 


could do without you. (SEPTEMBER 
steps back and OCTOBER steps forward, 
holding an artist’s palette and paint 
brushes. 

But I’m important 
month, and one of the most beauti- 
ful 
all turn gold and orange and red. 
And then they 
ground and protect the plant life 
Without the fall, 
there wouldn’t be any spring 


New Year: My 


OcTOBER an 


I’m the month when the leaves 
fall and cover the 
winter long 


all 


mv, imagine not 








having any spring. Well, November, 
what do you have to say? (OcTroBER 
steps back and NOVEMBER &tleps for- 
ward, with a sheaf of wheat and a 
pumpkin. ) 
NovemBer: No, New Year, I’m afraid 
I can’t help. You can’t do without 
me. There has to be time to stow 
away the harvest and get ready for 
winter. And a time to give thanks 
for all the good things that the vear 
has brought. 
New Year: Yes 


each year does bring many good 


, you are so right, and 


things. 
December because we have to keep 
It takes 
the whole month getting ready for 
that one important day. (Sadly) 
Well, | guess my big plans were all 
wrong. 


him, if only for Christmas. 


It’s going to be the same 
old kind of year, just like all the 
rest of them. (The sound of Cui.- 
DREN shouting and laughing is heard 
offstage. DECEMBER, in a red suit, 
with a pack of loys runs in right 
followed by group of Cuitpren. The 
hands of the clock show fwe minutes 
to twelve.) 

O_p YEAR 
December 


here’s 


Why, 
December, why 


(Rising 

now. 

have you arrived so soon? You are 
early. It’s not January’s turn yet. 
(DECEMBER runs to stage center fol- 
lowed by CHILDREN as months divide 
to each side.) 

CHILDREN (Shouting): Happy New 
Year, happy New Year! 

New YEAR: But it isn’t a happy New 
Year. I’m very sad. 

Ou_p Year: Never mind that now. De- 

cember, what’s the meaning of this? 


DecemBer: Oh, don’t worry. Every- 


And there’s no use taking 


body is so busy getting ready to 
greet the New Year that they won't 
1 be- 
came tired of all the celebrations and 


miss me for a few minutes. 


ran into this group of boys and girls. 
Their mothers all told them they 
could stay up to greet the New Year. 
So I said — Come along with me and 
Chil- 

Mr. 


I'll introduce you personally. 
dren, this is Mr. New Year. 
Happy New Year 

Ist Curitp: But he doesn’t look happy. 

New Year: [’m not. As I said, I’m 
very sad because 

Outp YEAR: Now, now, wait a minute, 
before you go over all that again. 


I have to leave in a few minutes, 


but I think I can give you some 
good advice before I go. 

New Year: Your year wasn't any 
better than any other. 

O_p YEAR: Well, I’m not too sure 


The fact is we’ve been barking up 
the wrong tree. Years and months 
do the best they can, but it’s people 
that make the year good or bad 
People like these children. If each 
one of them tries each day of each 
a little 
better than before, then slowly but 
surely we'll improve. Each year 
will be a little better than the one 


week of each month to do 


before. So, boys and girls, what do 
Don’t look for things to 
complain about as the months go 


you say? 


by, because each month has some- 

thing for you to enjoy and make the 

most of. And if you try to see the 
best in every month, you will make 
this a very happy New Year 

New Year: Why, 
Year. 


girls? 


you're right, Old 
What do you say, boys and 
I need your help. 











CHuILpReN: We'll we'll help. 


We'll make you a happy New Year. 


help, 


The best year of all! 
New Year: Fine, fine, and it’s almost 
time to celebrate. Everyone take a 
(All rush to 


wagon and take balloons and whistles. 


balloon and a whistle 


Months stand in order from right to 
left leaving a large space between 
Juné and Jury where the Cuipren 
New YEAR sits at desl 
Op Year picks up his suitcase and 
The hands of the cloel 
twelve NEW 
YEAR pointing to clock) Now. when 


(As 


stand and 
starts right 


show one minute to 


I say go, blow your whistles 
! 


clock moves to twelve) Go' 

Aut (Blow whistles, 
Happy New Year, happy New Year! 

JANUARY (As she off left 
Here comes January, 1957! 
New Year! 

O_p Year (Limps off right): Goodbye 
and good luck. 


ware halloons 
rushe 8 


Happy 


Happy New Year! 
Aut (As curtain falls, blowing whistles 
and shouting): Happy New Year! 
THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue Best YEAR 

Characters: 8 male; 6 female; male and female 
extras 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes; Old Year has white hair and beard, 
wears spectacles and long gray robe, with 
band across chest marked 1956. New Year 
wears white rompers with band marked 
1957, and tall black hat. January wears 
white snowsuit or coat; February wears 
brightly-colored snowsuit; March wears a 
sweater; April wears raincoat and hat; May 
wears pastel-colored dress; June wears 
white veil; July wears sport clothes; August 
wears shorts and blouse; September wears 
school clothes; October wears smock; No- 
vember wears overcoat; December wears 


red suit. Children wear everyday modern 
dress 

Properties Lattered suitcase, record book, 
pencil for Old Year; whistle, toy wagon 


filled with balloons, festoons of crepe paper, 
whistles, small suitcase for New Year; pin- 
wheel for March: umbrella, large handker- 
chief for April; basket of flowers for May; 
bouquet of flowers for June; small American 
flag for July; large bright handkerchief for 
August; books, pencil, for September; 
artist’s palette and paint brushes for Octo- 
ber; sheaf of grain and pumpkin for No- 
vember; pack of toys for December; large 
clock” which can be manipulated from 
behind. 

Setting: A room with a big desk at right center 
facing diagonally left. There is a chair be- 
hind the desk. At center of upstage wall is 
a large clock with hands pointing to eleven- 
thirty. 

Lighting: No special effects 
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to 








House for Rent 


hy Esther MacLellan and Catherine V. Schroll 


(Characters 
Praey 
Eur 
Mrs. Bear 
Epwarp BEAR 
FreppyY Brar 
Mavupe Raccoon 
AGGy Raccoon 
Mrs. Rasair 
MELISSA 
STEPHANIE 
(AERALDINE 
Martin, Peggy's brother 
Serrine: The forest. 
Time: Late one afternoon. 


» Mrs. Bear’s children 


Mrs. Rabtit’s children 


Ar Rist: The stage is empty. PrGG 
enters from left. 


PeGcGy: Which way now? Left? Right? 


Straight ahead? (She sits down 
wearily) It seems as though I’ve 
been walking for hours. Can I 


be lost? I thought I knew every 
path in the forest. 


against tree stump.) 


(She leans back 
Well, lost or 

not, I’ll have to rest. I’m too tired 
to move. (She closes her eyes. After 
a short pause, the EL¥ enters from 
right. He carries a hammer, thumb- 
tacks, and a large sign.) 

Kur (Looking around critically): Now, 
where is the best place for my sign? 
(Crosses to back wall of stage) Vl 
try it here. (fe thumbtacks the 
sign lo the wall and starts hammering.) 

PrGGy (Rubbing her eyes): Oh, hello. 

Eur: Hello. (Pointing to sign) How 
does it look? 





PrGGy (Reading): “House for Rent.” 
Very good. 

Eur (Sitting beside her): It’s a won- 
derful You find 
a better one. 

Pracy: If it’s so wonderful, why do 
you want to rent it? 


house. couldn’t 


uv: Maybe it’s because my mother 
was a gypsy. (Dramatically) | hear 
the call, the call of the open road! 

Pracy (Yawning): Do you? 

Kir: That’s why I must rent. Travel- 
ing takes money. (Jumping to his 
feet) Let me show you my house. 
You’re sitting on the front lawn. 
The house is over there, through the 
trees. 

PEGGY 
don’t see it, 

Kur: Well, it’s there. 
I'l] show you. 

Prccy: No, thank you. (She 
her eyes with handkerchief) | have a 


(He waves to right.) 

(Rising and looking right): | 

Come along, 

touches 

home — somewhere. 

Ee: IT see. You know all about homes 
You don’t like them either 

PrGccy: You don’t understand. 

Kur: Oh, | understand. I’m tired of 
mine, too. (Waving arms) Same old 
garden, same lawn, same rooms. No 
excitement. I tell you what, Miss . 

Pracy: Peggy. 

Eire: You can go traveling with me, 
Miss Peggy, as soon as I rent the 
house. 

Pracy: But . 

ELF: Don’t 


bother to thank me 








(Cupping his hand to one ear) Some- 
(Darts to left and 
It’s a family of bears. 
We'll see if they’re interested. (Mrs. 
Bear, Epwarp, and Freppy 


from T, ff. 


body’s coming. 
lool s offstage 


enter 


Kir (Bowing deeply): Good morning, 
Madam (,00d morning, boys 
Mrs. Bear: Good morning, sir. Say 


good morning to the ELf, children 


Kpv ARD: (;00d morning, sir 


Murs. Bean: That’s a good boy. Now, 
Freddy, take your paw out of your 


mouth and SH\ good morning to the 


nice gentleman 


Freppy: Won't It’s afternoon 

Murs. Bear (To Precey): Isn’t he the 
clever little fellow! (Walks toward 
sign) “Wouse for Rent To Eve 


\re You the owner? 
eur: | 


. 1] 
you il just 


lo 


If 


Lep ove! here, 1’}] show 


am Waving right 
Vou the house 
Mins. Bear: Very well 


and FreDDY 


To Enwarpb 
You boys sit down and 
I don’t 
getting lost 


Yes, 


fold your paws. want either 
ol you 


KDWARD ma’am 


Freppy: Won't 

Mrs. Bean: What! (She rolls up her 
sleeves 

kreppy (//astily): Will The cubs sit. 

Mus. Bear: Before I do any looking, 


you’d better tell me about the bed- 
rooms. We bears do a lot of sleeping, 

and bedrooms 
hus love 


tufted 


are important. 


You il 


mattress 


very bed has 
with the finest 
No one knows, Mrs. 


the trouble and expense those 


Triltie 


goose teat her ~ 
“ar, 


mattresses cost me. A crew of chip- 


munks gathered the feathers, and a 
the 


coon family down in 


pe OT rhs 


4 


hollow did the laundering, and what 
a job it was! 

PraoGy: I should think so. 

Exir (Shaking his head): One of the 
raccoons went completely mad. 


Mrs. Bear: What about size? 
Er: Perfect. Just exactly the right 
size. 


Mrs. Bear: For you, perhaps, but for 
” (She looks at the Er from head 
her head No, I’m 
afraid your house would be much too 


us 
lo fe et, and shakes 


small. Come, children. (Nodding 
to Peccy and Exr) Good day to 
you both. 

Prccy: Good day. (Mrs. Berar, fol- 


lowed by Enwanp and Freppy, exits 

left. 
EL 

house isn’t a bit too small! 


small! My 
It’s the 
Certain animals 


(Indignantly): Too 
other way around 
are much too big! It would be better 
for everyone if bears came in smaller 
sizes. 

Pracy: Don’t There will be 

plenty of others needing a house. 

Enter Maupe and 


Worry. 


Ever: Of course. 
AGGYy Raccoon. 
PEGGY: See, more customers. 
Mavupe (Going toward sign): ‘House 
Rent.” Just 
looking for. 
AaGy (To PraGcy 
Eur: No, | am. 
It’s a beautiful house. 


for what we were 
Are you the owner? 

(Waving to right) 
You can see 
it through the trees. 


seauty’s all the 
important thing is the water supply. 


Kur: My 


MAUDBE: right, but 


AcGy: Oh yes, water. Is the water 
good, sir? 

LF: The wate 

Mauve (Folding her arm: It had 








better be. We raccoons never buy, 
never rent, never look at a house 
unless it has plenty of pure water. 

Er: You'll find that. . . 

AGGy: Pure, sparkling water. 
what we want. 

Mavupbe (Shaking her finger at the Exe): 
And lots of it. 

ELF 
house comes from the purest spring 
in the forest! 

Mavupe: You needn’t shout. 

Aaoy (Shocked): No one ever shouts at 
Maude. 

MaAvupe: 


That’s 


(Shouting): The water in my 


You'd better be careful. 
Houses aren’t rented by shouting. 
Come, Aggy. 

AcGy: Yes, Maude 
where else. 


Mat DE (To AGGyY, 
Purest spring in the forest! 


We'll look some- 


exit): 
I don’t 


as they 
believe a word of it! 

Exir: Did you hear that? First 
rooms are insulted by an old bear, 


my 


and then a bad-tempered raccoon 


insults my fresh, clear drinking 
water! 
Pracy: Don’t Mr. Elf. 
I’m sure your house is very nice 
Kur (Fiercely): It is! It is! (Enter 
Mrs. Rapprr with MeEvIssa, Srepeu- 


ANIE and GABRALDINE. ) 


mind them, 


Peccy: What sweet little bunnies! 

Mrs. Rapair (Pleased): You think so? 

PraGy: Oh, yes. 

Mrs. Rapesrr: Curtsy for the lady, 
Melissa 

Menissa (Curtsying): Yes, Mama. 

Mrs. Rassir: Stephanie. 

STEPHANIE (Curtsying): Yes, Mama. 

Mrs. Rawsrr: Geraldine. 

GERALDINE (Curtsying): Yes, Mama. 

PreGGy: What pretty names they have! 
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Mrs. Rassir: All my children have 
pretty names. I discovered them in 
a wonderful magazine, True Stories 
of True Animals. 
it? 

PraGy: No, | don’t. 

Mrs. Rapsir: A pity! 

Er: I wonder if you'd like to rent a 
beautiful house for your beautiful 
children, Mrs. Rabbit? 

Mrs. Rappir: Indeed [I would | 
always say my children deserve the 
best of everything, don’t I, my dears? 

Meuissa: Yes, \lama 

STEPHANIE: Yes, Mama. 

GERALDINE: Yes, Mama. 

PreacGy: Don’t they ever say anything 
else? 

Mrs. Rassrr: No, that’s quite enough 


Perhaps you read 


Kur: I have a splendid garden. My 
carrots are tender and golden \Iy 
lettuce, fresh and green. My 

Mrs. Rasair: Exactly. Now about 


the size? 
ELF: Size? 
mous garden. 


Madam, | have an enor- 

I’m afraid your little 
family would be lost in my garden 

Mrs. Rasarr: My little family? Oh 
you mean Melissa, Stephanie, and 
Geraldine? 

Er: Naturally. 

Mrs. Raspir: These are only three of 
my beautiful children. The others 
Angelique, Francine, Estelle, Rose 
mary... 

Pracy: Stop! 

Mrs. 

Peaccy: Estelle, Francine, Angelique! 
So many names! It makes me dizzy' 


tABBIT (Haughtily): What? 


Mrs. Rasair (With her nose in the air 
Dizzy! 


ELF: Now, about the house 








Mrs. Rassir (Pointing to Preacy): 
I won’t even talk about the house 
unless you tell her to go! She said 
my beautiful children made her 
dizzy 

Prcoy: Just their names, Mrs. Rabbit. 

Er: Peggy didn’t mean to hurt your 
feelings. 

Mrs. Ransir: It won't do. 
of hers is no friend of mine. 


Now, about the house .. . 

A friend 

(To 
children) We'll stay where we are 
before we rent a house from a cross, 
disagreeable man, won’t we, pets? 

Me issa: Yes, Mama. 

STEPHANIE: Yes, Mama. 

(JERALDINE: Yes, (Mrs. 
Ranpir, MeLissa, STEPHANIE, and 
(JERALDINE march proudly off.) 

Eur (Calling after her): I'm not cross! 


Mama. 


have a 

Praey) 

Everybody 
insults me! (/nter Mrs. Bear with 
Epwarp and Freppy 

Mrs. 
You'll be glad to know I’ve changed 
my mind. 


I’m not disagreeable! I 
lovely disposition. (To 


This renting business! 
Bear: How do you do, sir? 
I’m going to take your 


As I walked home I kept 
thinking of those beds of yours. 


house. 


Freppy: Want to sleep on goose 
feathers! 

Mrs. Bear (7'o0 Pracy): Hear the 
child! Such a smart little fellow, 


isn't he? 
Procy: Very. 
Mrs. Bear: Goose feathers do sound 
delightful. I can hardly wait for 
In fact, I don’t think I will. 
And 
this year I’m really going to bed 


winter. 
“Early to bed,” you know. 


early. (Enter Maupe and AcGy 
RACCOON. ) 
Maupe: Well, my good man, I don’t 


suppose you expected to see us 
again. 

Accy: We met our cousin Natalie, 
and she said you do have the purest 
spring in the forest. 

Mauve: As you know, water is very 
important to raccoons. 

Aacy: The house we’re renting now 
doesn’t suit at all. The well is 
muddy, and Maude says... 

Mauve: That’s enough, Aggy. I'll 
do the talking. Now, as to terms, 
my good man (Enter Mrs. 

tapBir with MELISSA, STEPHANTE, 
and GERALDINE.) 

Mrs. Rassir: 
crowd! 


Such a 

Bear cubs, too. Mind you 
keep away from those rough crea- 
tures, my dears. 

Me issa: Yes, Mama. 

STEPHANIE: Yes, Mama. 

GERALDINE: Yes, Mama. 

Mrs. Raper (7'0 Er): You will be 
delighted to hear that I forgive you 
for being rude. For the sake of my 
beautiful children, I will do you the 
honor of renting your house. 

Maupe: Not this house, Mrs. Rabbit. 
I intend to move here tomorrow. 

Aaccy: Maude means what she says, 
Mrs. Rabbit. 

Mrs. Bear: Just one moment, if you 
please. I saw this house first, and 
nobody argues with a bear. 

Mrs. Rassrr: What nonsense! My 
sweet children must have the finest 
house in the forest. Those rough 
boys of yours can get along any- 


Goodness! 


where. 

Mavupe: No use for you two to be 
quarreling. Neither of you will get 
the house. I will, my mind is made 
up. 








AcGcy: You’d better go away, Mrs. 
Rabbit. And you, too, Mrs. Bear. 
Maude is very fierce. 

Mrs. Rassrr: Pouff! 

Mrs. Bear: Ha! 

Exr: I’m the owner and I'll do the de- 
ciding. (He pulls down sign and tears 
it in pieces.) You changed your 
minds, ladies, and now I’ve changed 
mine. This house is not for rent. 

Mrs. Rassrr: Well, I never! 

Acoy: Oh, Maude, did you hear what 
he said? 

Mavupe: I know my rights. 

Mrs. Bear: Humph! 

ELF: No use arguing. I’m sorry, but 

I meant what I said. (Louder) This 
house is not for rent. 

Mrs. Berar: Kdward, come, 
Freddy, we won't waste any more 

They 


were too good to be true, anyway. 


Come, 


time here. Goose feathers! 
(The bears exit.) 

Maupe: I shall report your conduct, 
sir, to Mrs. J. C. Raccoon, Jr., 
president of the Raccoon Ladies’ 
Aid. (She flounces off.) 

AaGy: She will, too. (AGGy exits.) 

Mrs. Raspsir (Severely): A sign saying 

for Rent’ should mean 
house for rent. (She exits with her 
children. ) 

Preacy (Sitting on tree stump): Well! 

Er (Wiping forehead): Busy, weren't 
we? 


“House 


Preaey: If you don’t rent your house, 
you can’t go traveling. What about 
the call of the road? 

Evr: It will have to call louder; I 
can’t hear it. Peggy, I just found 
out that I simply didn’t want to 
rent my house. Why should bears 


be sleeping on my soft, feather 


led 


mattresses? Why should raccoons 
be drinking my cold, spring water? 
Why should the rabbit family be 
enjoying my lovely garden? I tell 
vou, Peggy, I’ve decided. There's 
no place like home. 

Praey (Dabling her eyes): No, there 
isn’t. And I wish I could find mine. 

Exir: You're lost. Why didn’t you 

say so? 

Pracy: Well, so much was happening, 
I forgot about it for a while. 

Exir (Jumping to his feet): Don’t you 
worry, Peggy. I'll take care of you. 
You’re tired and hungry. Rest on 
my lawn while I run home to get 
you something to eat. Then we'll 
start off together to look for your 
house. 

Preacy: If you'd help, I’m sure we 
could find it. 

ELF: Of course. 
here. 


Now, you wait right 

I won’t be gone a minute. 

(He exits right. Peay leans back and 

There is a short 

Enter Martin.) 

Martin: So here you are! (He shakes 
Pieccy.) Where have you 
Mother sent me to look for you. 

Preccy (Rubbing eyes): Hello, 
Martin. I’m so glad you’ve come. 
I was lost. 

Martin: Lost? You 
You've been asleep. 
Preaccy: No, I wasn’t. I had just closed 
my eyes while I was waiting for the 

Elf. 

Martin: Elf? What elf? 

Peccy: He was here a minute ago. 
(Waves to right) His house is over 
there, through the trees. 

Martin (Walking right): I don’t see 
any house. 


closes her eyes. 
pause. 


been? 


her 


weren't lost. 











I’m sure it’s there. He was 
trying to rent it. 

Martin (Pulling her to her feet): Come 
along, Peggy. You've been dream- 
ig. An elf and renting a house 
that isn't there! 

Pracy (Slowly): | suppose you're 

But I remember the Elf so 
plainly, and his home was lovely. 

Martin: What home isn’t? 

Pracy: He had a mattress stuffed with 
goose feathers 

MARTIN 


PEGG) 


right. 


Laughing): It’s your head 
that’s stuffed with goose feathers. 
(He exits left.) 


I can’t believe it was a dream 


Come on, let's go 
Pca) 
Walking slowly toward rear of stage, 
she notices torn pieces of sign. Sh 
fits Martin! Martin! 
Look, Martin! 
Here's the sign, “House for Rent.’ 
MIARTIN 


them loge the r 
MARTIN re-enters.) 


Somebody just tore up an 
We'll 
He exits left 


Piacy: Just an old sign? Just a dream 


old sigh 


Hurry up, Peggy 
be late for dinner 
She stands still and then shrugs her 
Well, dream elf or real 
eli, he knew what he was talking 


shoulders 


about. There just isn’t any place as 
nice as home She runs off left as 


the curtain closes. 


THE END 





EXTRA COPIES 
FOR CLASSROOM USE... 
Many schools order extra subscrip- 
tions to PLAYS for classroom reading. 
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every child in your classes? 





PRODUCTION 2OTES 


House vor Rent 
Characters: 4 male; 8 female. 
Playing Time: 20 minutes 


Costumes: Peggy and Martin wear modern 
everyday clothes. Elf wears bright elf suit 
and peaked cap. The bears may wear 
brown sleepers, with brown socks and 
mittens; Mrs. Bear wears an apron and a 
bright bow at her neck; Edward and Freddy 
Bear might wear beanies or baseball caps. 
Maude and Aggy Raccoon may wear brown 
sleepers also, with striped tails attached 
and masks, if desired; they might wear 
bonnets and carry umbrellas. The rabbits 
could wear white sleepers with cotton or 
tissue paper tails and cardboard ears. Mrs. 
tabbit could wear an apron and each of 
her children could wear a different colored 
ribbon in her hair 


Properties Hammer, thumbtacks, and a sign 


marked “House for Rent” for Elf: hand- 
kerchief for Peggy. 

Setting: The forest There are a group of 
trees upstage center, which may be painted 
on paper and tacked to screen, also 


stumps and stones at various points around 
the stage 





Lighting No special effects 
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Part Three 


Lower Grades 





Let It Snow 


by Betty Gray Blaine 


Characters 
\Moruer Goose 
Misrress Mary 
Jack Frost 
TWINKLE 
CuicKEN LITTLe 
CrooskY GANDER 
Davin Drake 
Uaiy DvcKkLine 
SerrinG: Mother Goose's living room 
At Rise: Morier Goose rocks in her 
rocking chair. A 
Enter Mistress Mary 


knock is heard. 
Mary: I am very unhappy. Mother 
Goose, and only you can help me. 
Moruer Goose: Mistress Marv, people 
who look for trouble often find it 


and are seldom happy. (Sigh) How- 


ever, I will help you if I can. ‘Tell 
me your problem 
Mary (Sitting on floor near chair): 


It belongs to 
the good little boys and girls on 
earth. They are complaining be- 
cause they received sleds, toboggans 
and 


It’s not my problem 


skis for Christmas and there 
has been no snow to use them. Will 
you make it snow, Mother Goose? 

Moruer Goose (Rocking and looking 
thoughtful): Oh, my! I had no idea 
the children would miss my snow 
(Gets up and paces back and forth 
Oh my! Now it is I who have 
problem. (A knock is heard 
Jack Frosr.) 


a 
Enter 
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Jack: Mother Goose, what has hap- 
pened to your snow machine? The 
children in the north are unhappy. 
I am doing my part but you must 
help me. I made it cold and I froze 

Let it Mother 
Goose, and hurry. 

Morner Goose (Shakes head): There 
will be no snow this year, Jack Frost. 

Why? Did the 
formula? 

Morner Goose: There is no formula, 
Jack. It is much worse than that 

Mary: Tell us and we will help. 

Morner Goose: You see, in the old 
days, when it was cold, I slept be- 


the ponds. snow, 


JACK: you forget 


tween feather mattresses. They were 
soft under me and not too heavy 
on top. Every so often I would shake 
them out my window to air them 
keep them soft 
feathers would escape. 


and and a few 
Jack Frost, 
vou would freeze them on the way 


to earth and it would snow. 


Jack: Well, shake them, Mother 
Goose, and be quick. 
Morner Goose (Shaking her head 


sadly): Not so fast, my boy. The 
last time I shook my feather mat- 
tresses they caught on the window 
ledge and tore and all the feathers 
fell together and caused much dis- 
turbance on earth. 

Mary: What kind of disturbance? 

Mornger Goost: Don’t you remember 





the big blizzard? All of the boys and 
girls were very unhappy because 
their schools were closed for a whole 
week. (Jack winks at Mary. They 
smile.) The mothers and dads were 
unhappy, too, with so much snow 
to shovel. 


terrible 


And the towns were in 
with enough 
I felt very sorry 


trouble not 
snow equipment. 
about that. And sorry also to lose 
my lovely feather mattresses. 

Mary: But Mother Goose, how do you 
keep warm now? 

Morurer Goost: I am a very modern 

I ordered a rubber 

foam mattress and an electric blan- 

ket. 


again. 


goose, you see. 
Now I am very comfortable 


Jack: I’m glad you are comfortable, 
Mother Goose, but what about the 
children who want snow? 

Moruer Goose: Yes, making children 
happy is my business. I must think 
of something. 

a 

meeting of all our feathered friends 

and ask for donations. That’s what 
they do on earth when they need 


Mary (Jumping up): Let us call 


something special. 
Jack (Shaking his head): We 
know where to find them. 


don’t 


Mornuer Goose (Rising): | will call 


She will send : 


distress signal and they will come. 


my messenger. i 
Mary (Clapping hands and dancing 
That’s 
(Stops quack ly 


around stage 8.0.5. a 


wonderful idea. 
Where is your messenger? 

Moiner Goose: | will call her. 
to window, calls) ‘“Twinkle, Twinkle, 
little star. How I wonder where 
you are.”” (Enter TWINKLE.) 

TwinkLe: Here I am, Mother Goose. 


(Goe 8 
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Do you have a telegram to be sent? 

Moruer Goose: Yes, I do, Twinkle. 
Will you signal our fine feathered 
friends to come here for an important 
meeting? 

TwInkLe (Pretends to flash out of win- 
dow with large aluminum-foil-covered 
star hanging around her neck): Your 
message is on it’s way, Mother 
(;008e. 

Moruer Goose: Thank you, Twinkle. 
(Exit TWINKLE.) Now 


wait. 


we must 
Mary (Amazed): You are a modern 

goose! Not only a rubber foam 
mattress and an electric blanket, 
but you have your very own Western 


Union. 
Jack: I must leave, Mother Goose, 
and make arrangements for the 


prettiest snowfall the children in the 
north have ever seen. I will make it 
cold but not too cold. I will paint 
beautiful frost pictures on all the 
windows. Then let it snow, Mother 
let it 
offstage, 
CHickEN LiitLe, who ts rushing tn.) 
CHickeN Lirrie (recitedly): Out of 
my way! Out of my way! (Shouts 
after Jack) Can’t you see I am in a 
hurry to tell the king? (CHickEN 
LirrLé runs around stage flapping 


(j00se, snow, snow, snow! 


(Runs humping into 


Wings. ) 
Mary (Hands on hips): Chicken Little, 
what are you rushing to tell the 
king now? Sit 
minute. 
CuicKEN Litre: 


down and rest a 


I can’t! I can’t! 
There’s no time for resting. The 
sky is falling, and I am off to tell 
the king. Ask Mother Goose. She 
knows all about it. She sent the 











distress signal. (Exit CHicKEN 
LirrLe. Moruer Goose laughs and 
laughs. ) 

Mary: Mother Goose, why didn’t you 
stop him? 

Moruer Goose (Smiling): I couldn’t. 
I was laughing so hard. Don’t 
worry, Chicken Little will be back 
as soon as the king convinces him 
that the sky is not falling. He is a 
very generous chicken when he isn’t 
excited. 

Mary (Looking offstage): Here comes 
Goosey, Goosey Gander. He is so 
big. Surely he will have lots of 
downy feathers to give for a good 
cause. 

Moiner Goose: Don’t count the 
feathers before they are plucked, 
Mary! (Enter Goosty GANDER.) 

Goosry GANDER: Hello, Mother Goose 
and Mistress Mary. I got your 
message from Twinkle so I came 
right over to help. I have lots of 
time to give. 

Moruer Goose: Thank you for com- 
ing, Goosey Gander, but it is not 
time we need. It is some of your 
feathers to fill several pillows, so 
that when I shake them, the chil- 
dren on earth will have snow. 

Goosky GANDER (Gruffly): Feathers, 
is it? Nosiree! No feathers will you 
get from me. I am a grand Gander 
and I need all my feathers to keep 
my elegance. Do you want me to 
look like a moth-eaten bird? 

Mary: A few feathers for someone 
else wouldn’t hurt your appearance 
at all, Mr. Gander. 

GoosrEy GANDER: No siree! 
give, but no feathers! 

Morurr Goose (Sighing sadly): Stay 


Time I'll 
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a while, Goosey Gander, and perhaps 
you can help us gather feathers from 
the other birds. (Goosny GANDER 
sits down and goes to sleep. Moruer 
Goose looks out of window.) My! 
What a_ surprise! Here comes 
David Drake. 

Davip Drake (Entering — the smart 
aleck type): Hello, everybody. What’s 
the big idea? I saw ‘Twinkle’s 
message, so I took a few hours off 
from my special TV rehearsal to 
come to your rescue, Mother Goose. 
What do you need? Personal ap- 
pearance tours to raise money? 

Moruer Goose: No, David Drake, we 
don’t need money. We need feathers, 
so that I can make it snow again 
on earth. 

Davin Drake: Well, I’ve heard a lot 
of crazy ideas, but asking for 
feathers is the craziest. Well, maybe 
I’m a foolish Drake. I’d do almost 
anything to keep my fans happy, 
and the boys and girls on earth are 
my fans. I’ll give a few feathers, 
Mother Goose, providing the price 
is right. 

Mary: Oh, dear, we have no money 
to pay for feathers. This 
charity, David. ‘The feathers must 
be given. 

Davip Drake: Did you say give? I 
never give my talents away. That’s 


is for 


a crazier idea than asking for 
feathers. No, I guess I can’t help. 


(Looks at his watch) 1 still have a 
little time. Do you mind if I sit 
down here, Mother Goose, and take 
a beauty nap with Goosey Gander? 
Moruer Goose: No, | don’t mind, 
David. (Davin sits and goes to 
sleep.) What shall we do, Mary? 








UGiy Dvuckiine 


Mor Rn C,O0O08E 





The few feathers I can give won’t 
even be noticed on earth. Never- 
theless I will get a pillowcase and 
give what I can. (Frits to get pillow- 
CORe 


Mary 
Mother Goose, hurry back. Here 


Looking out of window): 
comes someone. It looks like the 
Ugly Duckling 

Moruer Goose (Hurrying in with 
pillowcase partly filled): \t ts the 
Ugly Duckling. Poor thing. She 
will never be able to give any 
She hardly has enough to 
K nock ) 


feathers 
keep her warm now 
Come in, my dear 
(j00d day, my 
friends. It was nice of you to invite 
me to your meeting, Mother Goose. 
I am so ugly that few of my feathered 
friends talk to me and I am lonely. 
What can I do to thank you for 
being kind to me, Mother Goose? 
You don’t have to 
thank me for being kind, my dear. 
I know that outside beauty means 
very little. Look at Goosey Gander 
sleeping over there. He is an elegant 
(;ander and yet his heart is hard as 
He doesn’t know that “it is 
better to give than to receive.” He 


stone 


Is lonely, Loo 
And look 
He is a great TV 


Many (Pointing at Davio 
at David Drake 
star and he has forgotten that money 
cannot buy everything. Most of 
You can- 
not buy love or friends. Some day 


the nicest things are free 


David will realize that TV fans are 
just make-believe friends and he will 
he lonely too 

Mornuer Goose (To Mary): I will 


ask again. Even a few feathers will 


CHICKEN 


CHuickEN LirrLe 


be a help. (To UGty Duck ine) 
We are collecting feathers to make 
the snow fall on the boys and girls 
on earth, so that they can build 
snow men and slide and ski again. 
Can you help us? 


Ucity Dueckuine: If my poor thin 


feathers will bring happiness to any- 
one, I will be more than glad to give 
them. After all, what do I have to 
lose? Except a few feathers, of 
course. (Takes pillowcase and puts 
in a handful of feathers. CnickENn 
LirrLe bursts onto stage, shouting. 
LirrLe: Mother Goose, 
Mother Goose! The sky is not 
The king has told me it is 
not true. Why did you send a 


falling. 


message saying there was an emer- 
gency if the sky is not falling? 


Moruer Goose: The sky is not falling, 


(‘hicken Little. You didn’t give me 
There are 
other emergencies, you know. My 


a chance to explain. 


emergency is lack of snow for the 
I need feathers. 
The Ugly Duckling has very kindly 
donated a few 


children on earth. 


Heaving a sigh of 
relief): Feathers! Feathers! Is that 
all that’s troubling you, Mother 
(Goose? I am so happy the sky is 
not falling that I will give all the 
feathers I can spare. (Takes several 
pocketfuls of feathers and stuffs them 
into pillowcase. 


Goosey GANDER (Awakening and run- 


ning around stage flapping wings and 
shouting): No. No. Don’t take all 
of them. (Rubs eyes) Oh, I must 
have been dreaming a terrible dream. 
I thought someone had taken all of 
mv feathers and I was bare and ugly. 











(Sees UGity Duckiine) Oh, excuse 
me, Duckling. I hope I haven’t 
offended you. I am so ashamed of 
myself. I will gladly give some 
feathers, Mother (Puts 
handfuls of feathers in pillowcase. 
Comes to the front of the stage) I feel 
like a new Gander. 


(oose. 


I have just 
discovered that there is something 
nice about giving. It is even better 
than receiving praise for my hand- 
some appearance. (Struis) However, 
I am still an elegant Gander. 
Moruer Goose: Shh. Shh. David 
Drake is about to fall off his chair. 
(Davin falls and wakes up squawk- 
ing.) 
Davin Drake: No. 
the price! 


No. 
It’s too high! 


| won’t pay 
(Rubs 
eyes and looks around) Oh, what a 
nightmare! I dreamt someone took 
all of my money out of the bank to 


buy a bag of feathers. What a 





ol 
charge to the children who are my 
fans, I will give 
( Deposits feath: rs in pillowcase Ste ps 
bo front of stage) | am happy that 
snow is free. (Starts to leave, then 
comes back) | am happy, too, that 
I still the bank 

Mary: I am happy because we have 


since you will send them free 


some to you. 


have money iW 


so many feathers. Come on outside, 

everyone. Let's stuff the pillows 
Then we'll have a pillow fight and 
make it snow 

AuL (As they exil 
it snow, snow, show 


Moruer Goose: | am happy that | 


Let 


Let it snow 


have such generous and loving 


friends to help me make children all 


over the world happy. Exits 
Jack Frost appears alu indow 
making designs with glass wax. Pil- 


lows are thrown back and forth in 
front of window and snow falls.) 


predicament! Mother Goose,do you ALL (Shouting): It’s snowing! It’s 
still need feathers? (Morner Goose snowing! (Curtain) 
nods.) Well, I have decided that THE END 
PRODUCTION NOTES 
Ler Ir Snow 
Characters: 4 male; 4 female. Properties: Pillowcase, several pillows, 


Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Mistress Mary wears pinafore and 
bonnet. Jack Frost wears blue or white 
costume suggesting icicles. Twinkle wears 
a bright yellow fairy costume with large 
aluminum-foil-covered star hanging around 
her neck. Mother Goose, Chicken Little, 
Goosey Gander, David Drake, and Ugly 
Duckling wear appropriate feathered cos- 
tumes, with such accessories as bonnets, 
aprons, bow ties, etc. 
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feathers (may be paper); paint brush and 
glass wax for Jack Frost; large aluminum- 
foil-covered star for Twinkle. 

Setting: Mother Goose’s living room A 
rocking chair stands to right of center 
Other chairs, tables, ete., may be placed 
around stage. There is an exit at right. 
A large portion of the upstage wall is a 
window, through which action outside can 
be seen. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


The Wrong Time 


by Vernon Howard 


Characters 
Farner TIME 
Mr. SECONDS 
Mr. MINuTES 
Mr. Hours 
Mr. Days 
Mr. WEEKS 
Mr. Monrus 
Mr. YEARS 
Mr. CENTURIES 
Bossy 
Ruta 
STEVE 
JENNIE 

Serrine: The office of Farurr Time. 
A desk, loaded with clocks, is in the 
rear center. Sign on desk reads, 
“Father Time.’’ Cardboard clocks are 
pinned to the rear curtain. 

Ar Ruse: Faruer Time ts seated at his 
desk, holding a clock. Mr. Seconps, 
Mr. Minutes, Mr. Hours and 
Mr. Days are lined up at right of 
desk. Mr. Weeks, Mr. Monras, 
Mr. Years and Mr. CENTURIES are 
lined up at left of desk. All the Times 

held with 


across their chests and in- 


have cardboard signs 
strings 
dicating their particular times. 

Fatuer Tre: I have been hearinga lot 
of complaints about you gentlemen 
lately. Have you been giving people 
the wrong time? 

Mr. Seconps: Of course not, Father 
Time. People are always complain- 

ing about us. 


Mr. Minutes: No matter how hard 
we try to please everyone, we get 
complaints. 

Mr. Hours: Sometimes we’re too fast. 

Mr. Days: And sometimes we're too 
slow. 

Farner Time: I have asked some of 
these complainers to come here to- 
day. (Looking offstage) Ah, here 
they come now. 

Bossy (Entering with Rursu, Streve, 
Jennie): Hello, Father Time. We 
came to complain about your 
helpers. 

Farner Time: I see. What have they 
been doing? 

Rutu: For one thing, Mr. Seconds 
moves too fast during recess. 

Farner Time: Is this true, 
Seconds? 

Mr. Seconps (Running to desk): Of 
course it is! I always move fast! 
Runs back to previous position) 


Mr. 


Sreve: And Mr. Days always goes too 
slow when we are waiting for our 
birthdays. 

Mr. Days (Walking normally to desk): 
I don’t really move too slow. It 
just seems that way when you are 
waiting for birthdays. (Walks back 
to previous position) 

Jennie: And Mr. Months always drags 
along when we are waiting for school 
vacation. 

Mr. Monrus (Slowly dragging over to 


desk): This is the way I’m supposed 





to go. I don’t know any other way. 
(Slowly returns to previous position) 

Faruer True: I hope you young folks 
realize that each one of my helpers 
has a certain job to do in this world. 
Think how confusing it would be if 
it took a whole year just to peel an 
orange or if it took just a minute 
to read a good book. 

Bossy: We still think that there could 
be a lot of improvements in time. 

Rutu: Just think how wonderful it 
would be if we could sail across the 
Atlantic Ocean in an hour! 

Sreve: And if we could spend a whole 
century eating a piece of chocolate- 
cream pie! 

Farner Time: Well, I guess we could 
change things for a little while. 
After all, we don’t want our time 
customers to be dissatisfied. 

Mr. Centuries: Please don’t change 
us, Father Time. We're happy the 
way we are. 

Fatruer Time: No, we'll have to give 
these young folks a chance to im- 
prove things. Mr. Centuries, you 
change places with Mr. Seconds. 
Mr. Years, you change with Mr. 
Minutes. Mr. Months, you change 
with Mr. Hours. Mr. Weeks, you 
change with Mr. Days. (The Times 
reluctantly exchange signsas indicated. 
They move according to their time, 
Mr. Seconds moving fast, Mr. 
Centuries moving very slowly, etc.) 

JENNIE (Happily, as they finish): There! 
Now I can do my history lesson in 


seconds! 
Bossy (Happily): And I can take a 
whole month to clean up my room! 
Fatuer Time: Suppose all of you go 
outside and see what happens. Be 


sure to come back here in exactly 
one century. 

Ruta: A whole century! Wow! What 
fun we'll have! (All except FarTHer 
Time exit left. The Times walk or 
run according to the new signs which 
they exchanged. FaTHER TIME 
changes the positions of the hands on 
some of the clocks on desk and wall.) 

FatTHER Time (At desk, looking at 
wristwatch): Ah! They ought to be 
coming back about now . . . (Looking 
into wings) And here they come! 


Rutu (Complaining, as she enters with 
all other characters except Mr. 
Seconps. The cardboard signs are 
missing from all the Times): Father 
Time, you said we could stay for a 
whole century! 

FarHerR Time (Shrugging): Yes, but 
remember, a century is just a few 
seconds now. 

Sreve (Complaining): I tried to do 
my geography lesson and it took 
me a whole year! 

JENNIE: I tried to eat a candy bar 
and it disappeared the very first 
second! 

FatTuer True: My, my, but things are 
certainly confused. Maybe we made 
a mistake. 
are missing, he speaks to the Times) 

‘Where are your signs? 


(Noticing that the signs 


Bossy: They got all mixed up. None 
of your Times know who they are 
any more. 

Mr. Weeks (The original Mr. 
Weeks): I don’t know if I'm Weeks 
or Months. 

Mr. Montus (The original Mr. 
Montus): And I don’t know if I’m 
Months or Years. 





turn (Frightened): 
done to time? 

Sreve (Frightened): It will be a year 
from sunrise to sunset! 

Jennie: It will take a century for a 
bluebird to hatch her eggs! 

Farner Time: Don’t you think we 
ought to go back to the old times? 

Bonsy: Please, Father Time, can you 
do it? 

FarurerR Time: Do you think you can 
make the best of times as they were? 

turH: Yes, yes. We will be 
careful from now on. 

Sreve: We will take better care of 
every second and day and year 


What have we 


very 


Mr. Years: But how can we get our 
times back? It may take years! 
Mr. Seconps (Racing in with the signs. 
His own is across his chest): Here 
you are, everyone. I think I have 
everything straight again. (The 
Times all take their original signs 

and replace them.) 

JENNIE (Relieved): I'm glad it was you, 
Mr. Seconds! 

Farner Trme (ising): Suppose we all 
get busy and straighten out these 
clocks. We want everything to be 
on time again! (All eagerly join in 
changing hands on clocks.) 

THE END 





ing parts. 
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The Mystery Ring 


by Nathalie F. Gross 


Characters 

Nancy Fosrer, twelve 

JANE Fosrer, eleven 

SALLY Fosrer, nine 

Mrs. Foster, mother 

Mrs. Simpson, next-door neighbor 

Timip Lapy 

MEAN Lapy 

FRIENDLY LADY 

SCENE | 

Time: Saturday morning. 

SertinG: The front lawn of the Foster 
home. 

Ar Rist: Nancy and JAN® are sitting. 

Nancy: I wish Sally would hurry up 
out here. 

Jane: Why did we ever promise to 
play Treasure Hunt with her? 

Nancy: Oh — we’re just obliging to 
our little sister. (Lightly) Or maybe 
we have nothing better to do, and 
Mom worked out all the clues. 


JANE: Boy, wouldn’t I like to be 
seated on a horse right now 
trotting through open country 


sniffing cows and cactus 
Nancy: I'd settle for a pony ride in 
the park. Your horse fever is catch- 
ing. 
Jane: I don’t think I’ve ever wanted 
anything as much as | want a horse. 
Sauiy (Calling): Here I come, Nancy 
and Jane. The Treasure Hunt can 
start! (Enters, waving paper) Mom 
gave the clue. It says: 
“Jump twice, starting from the 
table. Reach as far as you are able.” 
Ill go first. 


me first 


Nancy: Oh, no. We're all playing. 

Come on, Jane. Let’s jump. 
Jang: [I’m going thataway. (Takes 
two jumps upstage from table and 
SALLY 


jump and hunt in other directions.) 


hunts around. and NANCY 

Nancy (Finding scrap of paper): I 
found it! (Reads) “Second 
Hop, hop, hop. You’ll know when 
you must stop.” 

Jane: Hmm. What does Mom mean? 

SauLy: I'll get this one. (Starts 
hopping. Nancy and JAN hop, loo. 


clue: 


SALLY finds a small package.) Say, 
look at this! 

JANE: What is it? 

Nancy: Why, it’s a package! Maybe 


Mom put the next clue inside! 
JANE: Open it up. (SALLY 
package. ) 
SaLLy: Wowee 


“un wraps 


there’s a ring! What 
a big red stone! 

Nancy: That doesn’t look like one of 
our clues. 


Sauiy: I don’t see any note. 


Jane: We'd better show Mother. 
(Calling) Mother. Mom! 
Moruer (Appearing): How's the 


Treasure Hunt, girls? 


Satty: Look, Mommy. I just found 


this! 
Moruer: Well, my goodness! Where 
did that come from? It looks valu- 


able. | wonder whose ring it is. 
Nancy: It was right over there 
Mrs. 


morning, everybody, 


SIMPSON (Appearing): (rood 


Auu: Good morning, Mrs. Simpson. 








Mrs. Simpson: I couldn’t tell from 
my yard what all the jumping 
around was about, so I thought I’d 
better come over. 

Morueén: Glad to have you. I planned 
a Treasure Hunt for the girls, but 
see what they just found. (Shows 
ring) 

Mrs. Simpson: Ginger and jam! That’s 
some ring. look at it. 
(Examines it) That’s a real ruby or 


Let me 


I’m a homing pigeon. There’s 
writing in here IS K that’s 
18-karat gold' And here’s some- 
thing. D A I Why, it 


says “Daisy H.” 

SALLY: Can we keep it, Mom? 

Nancy: We could all take turns wear- 
ing it, even Mom. 

Morner: No. 
I think we'd better put an ad in 
the paper. 

JANE: | know. 


We can’t keep it, girls. 


“Found. Gold ring. 
Ruby stone. Inscribed ‘Daisy H.’ 
Call at 1399 Middle Avenue.” 

Nancy: No, Jane. Let’s not tell about 

We'll just 


Then we can be 


the stone or the name. 
say “Gold ring.” 
sure that the right owner comes for it. 

Moruer: Very good idea! 

Mrs. Simpson: Well! You’ve found 
quite a treasure while you were hunt- 
ing, haven’t you, girls? 

Sauzty: I’m looking for more clues and 

rings. 


CURTAIN 


*_ s+ * *& 


more Gangway, everybody! 


SCENE 2 
Time: Next morning. 
SeTrinG: The same. 
Ar Rise: Moriuer ts showing a news- 
paper to Nancy, JANE and Satuy. 


At the top 
‘Lost and 


Moruer: There’s our ad. 
of the column, under 
Found.” 

SAuLy: Let me see. 

JANE: It looks important. 

Nancy: What if no one 
claim the ring? 

Moruer: I guess we'll turn it over to 
the police. Maybe we should have 
done that right away. 

Nancy: Oh, no! It’s much more ex- 
citing to meet the person who lost 

There’s the 


comes to 


it. (Telephone rings.) 
telephone. 

Jane: I'll answer. (Races off) 

Saury: If it’s for me, I’m not playing 
with anybody. I don’t want to miss 
anything right here. 

Nancy: That’s how I feel. 

JaNeéE (Appearing): Mother, it’s the 
ted Cross Office. They need you 
to drive a patient to the Veterans’ 
Hospital. 

Moruer: Oh, dear. 
girls this morning. 

Nancy: Sure you can. Probably no 
one at all will come for the ring. 
And you don’t want to spoil your 


I can’t leave you 


record with the Red Cross. 

Janet: What should I say? 

Moruer (Hesitates): Well 
do it. And get the patient’s address. 


(JANE exits. Thoughtfully) I’m not at 


say I’il 


all sure I ought to leave. 

Saury: I'll holler for help if we need it. 
Mrs. Simpson can always hear me. 

Nancy: Don’t worry about us, Mom. 
(JANE appears.) 

JANE: The Red Cross lady sounded 
very pleased. I left the address 
near your purse. 

Moruer: Thanks, dear. Now look, 
girls. I’m putting the ring right 








here. (Takes ring bor from pocket 
and places it on table) keep your 
eye on it. 

Sau_y: With the three of us, it’s safe. 

Moruer: And [’ll hurry back. (/rit- 
ing) Please be careful! 

Sauiy: Bye, Mommy. 

Nancy: I hate just waiting. What can 
we do? 

I'd 


my 


JANE: Wish we lived on a ranch. 
gallop round and 
horse! 

Satiy: We could play horse. 

Nancy: We’re kind of big for that, 
Sallykins. 

Sautiy: Want to play croquet? 

JANE: That’s not a bad idea. 

Nancy: Get the croquet set, Sally. 
(Timip Lapy appears.) 

Sau.y (Alerting her sisters): Psst! Psst! 

Timip Lapy (Reading newspaper): 
1399 Middle. 1399 Middle. (To 
girls) Is this 13899 Middle Avenue? 

JANE: Yes. It is. 

Timip Lapy: May I speak to your 
mother, girls? 

Nancy: Mother isn’t home. 
help you? 

Timip Lapy: Well, I’m here about a 
ring. A ruby ring I lost. 

Sauiy (Squealing): Oh! 

Nancy: Can you describe it for us? 

Trmip Lapy: It’s a very precious ring. 


round on 


May we 


It has been in my family for three 
generations. It’s always worn by 
the oldest daughter on her right 
hand. 

JANE: What does it look like, please? 
Timip Lapy: Why --the band is a 
wide piece of silver — very wide. 

Nancy: Did you say silver? 
Timip Lapy: Yes. And there are 
little flowers stamped near the stone. 
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That 
Ours 


Nancy: Oh. I’m very sorry. 
isn’t like the ring we found. 
is gold. 

SaLtLy (Smartly): We said so in the 
paper. 

Timip Lapy: Oh, dear. Are you sure 
yours is gol? 

Sauiy: Yep. 

Timip Lapy: I’m so sorry I bothered 
you. So sorry, indeed. 

JANE (Kindly): It’s too bad we don’t 
have your ring. We hope you find 
it soon. 

Timip Lapy: Thank you, girls. Thank 

(Exits) 

Nancy: Poor dear. 


you. 


JANE: Sally, you sounded rude about 
our ad in the paper. 

SautLty: Well, she should read more 
carefully and not waste our time. 

Nancy: Don’t get fresh or we'll send 
you inside. 

Sauty: Huh. Think you’re my boss! 
(MEAN Lapy appears.) Just ’cause 
Mom isn’t home! 

Jané (Grimly): Just 
gets back! 

Mean Lapy: Girls! Can you stop 
quarreling long enough to listen to 
me? 

Nancy: Why 
you? 

Mean Lapy: I’ve come for my ring. 
It’s advertised at this address. I’! 
reward you, all three of you. Now 
give it to me, please. 

JANE: You'll have to identify it first. 
What does it look like? 

MEAN Lapy (Huffily): Now you don’t 
think I’m telling a story, do you? 
(SALLY sits the table 
front of ring bor.) It is a gold ring. 
All gold. 


till Mom 


walt 


what can we do for 


down on in 








Jane: We mentioned that in our ad. 


Nancy: Does it havea stone? 

Muan Lapy: A stone? 

Satity: Yes. What does the stone 
look hike? 

Mran Lapy: Oh the stone. Let 


me see, It is a beautiful diamond. 

Sauiyy: Well you're wrong! (Jumps off 
fable) It isn’t! 

Jane: [I’m sorry Firmly; We don’t 
have your ring 

\inan Lapy (Roughly): Well, I’m not 
so sure of that Where’s vyvour 
mother? 

vancy: Mother stepped out for a 
moment. But we don’t have your 
ring 

Mean Lapy: I’ve a good mind 
(Spying ring bor on table) Vil just 


look for myself 
JAN} 
Nancy: Leave t! 


Man Lapy 
it): This box is empty! 


(rrabs for box) 
Don’t vou dare 

it box alone! 

Seizing box and opening 
There’s no 
ring in it! You never found a ring. 
You're fakers! Why 
have you three arrested! Making me 


I ought to 


Come all the way across town I'll 
report you to the police, that’s 
vhat I'll do! rits 


Nancy: Phew! What an old crow! 
(ilad she’ 
JANI 
NANCY 
to it? 
Ja: Do 


it? 


! 
rone 
But where’s the rng? 
lhat’s right! What happened 
ou think the first lady took 
Uh-uh. 


Nancy: How do you know so much, 
little one? 


SALLY 


She didn’t. 


SALLY: See? Holds up right hand, 


rubpy ring on rt) 


Why ed idiot. 


with 


you byl 


SALLY So | 
thought the ring was safest on me. 
Nancy: You’re fresh but 


dumb! 


That lady scared me. 
not so 
Sauiy: Thank you, sis 


Nancy: Let’s put the ring in the house 
\Mavbe we 


shouldn’t talk to anv- 
body else till Mom gets home. 
Jane: That old witch looked mean 


enough to grab the ring and run 
SaLLy: Bet she didn’t even lose one! 
erits with ring boa 
NANCY: 


I expected. 


This is more complicated than 


Jane: I guess we really shouldn’t 
trust anyone who claims the ring. 
FrieNDLY Lapy appears. 

FrienpLy Lapy: Pardon me, voung 
ladies. 

Nancy: How do you do 

Frienp_y Lapy: I’m sorry to trouble 
you, but there was an ad in the 
paper 

Jane: Yes, [ believe Mom put one in. 

Frrenpiy Lapy: May I speak to your 
mother? 


Nancy: She’s out now 


FrienpLy Lapy: Oh, dear. I'll just 
have to come back again. Oh, dear. 
Thank you girls Starts to leave 


NANCY 


FRIENDLY 


Maybe we can help you. 


Lapy: It’s such a valuable 


ring My husband tells me the 
ruby is most unusual 

Jane: The ruby? 

FrimeNDLY Lapy: Yes. You see, my 


He knows all 


about precious vyems. He ii 


husband is a jeweler 
ked me 
to deliver this ring the other evening. 
| was carrying some toys tor 


nd | 


this little package safe in my pocket 


my 


grandchildren, a was sure I had 








but somehow (SALLY appears 


and stands listening. 


Nancy: Can you deseribe the ring 
for us? 
Frienpty Lapy (Slowly): I’ve only 


looked at it Let me 


There was a narrow gold band 


once, See. 
and an oval-shaped ruby. 

JANE: Was there any inscription in 
the ring? 

Frrenpty Lavy: Hmm. I think not. 

Nancy (lU'neertainly): Well, I 
believe we 

Jane: We'll have to wait till Mother 

She’l! (SALLY 


hum loudly the song “Daisy, Daisy, 


don’t 


gets here. starts to 
que me your answer, do.” 

FRIENDLY Lapy: Why, it’s just come 
to me. There was an inscription. 
My husband mentioned it. It was 
“Daisy H.” 

SALLY the 

lady the ring! (Dashes off to get ring 

Kixcitedly): I think we 


your ring! 


: That’s mght! Let’s show 


JANE have 

Frienpiy Lapy: Oh, | hope so. It 
will mean so much to my husband 
and me to get it back 

Nancy (Calling 

SautLy (Dashing in with ring 


: Hurry up, Sally. 

: This is 
yours, isn’t it? 

FRIENDLY Lapy: Yes, it is! [t is! Well, 
my goodness me! 

Sauiy: I knew it! I could tell 

why I gave you a hint 


That’s 


FRIENDLY LAD) 
What good, honest children you are! 


Why, bless you all! 


Now, I shall have to see about a 
fine reward for you 
Nancy: Oh 
Sauty: But maybe the lady wants to 


that won't be hecessary. 


give me something. \fter all, I 
found it 

JANE (Scolding): Sally! 

FrRrENDLY Lapy: My husband will 


probably want to give each of you 
some jewelry 
Nancy: Thank much I 
don’t know whether Mother will let 
us accept. 
FRIENDLY Lapy: Well 
like to ride horses” 
JANE: Do we! 
FRIENDLY Lap) 


you very 


do vou girls 


N OW, 


we own a little farm outside town 


I thought so! 


and you girls are welcome to come 


out and ride our horses any time 
you like. 
Nancy: Thank you! Mother won't 


object to that! 
SaLLy: What a break! 

for each of us? 
FRIENDLY Lapy: Yes, there is 
SALLY: 


Is there a horse 


Hooray! (Gallops around 
happily as though on a horse 

Nancy: Maybe Mother will let us go 
today! 

JANE: This is the 
ever happened! Ever, ever, ever! 


THE END 


nicest thing that 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Mystery RinGc 


Characters: & female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Lveryday, modern dress. 

Properties: Two slips of paper, wrapped ring 
box, ring, two newspapers. 

Setting: The front lawn of the Foster home. 


Characters enter from the street on one 

side, and enter from the house on the op 

posite side or upstage. The only furnishings 

required are a table and two chairs. Bushes 

and flowers may stand about the stage 

There may also be a croquet set, if desired 
Lighting: No special effects 








The Clean-up Club 


hy Aileen Fisher and Olive Rabe 


— 


(haras 
Sif \RON 


2 , ‘ 4 
»ARBAR 


JACK 
PETER 
Boys AND GIRLS, any number 
SETTING: A back yard 
Ar Rise: Suanon and BarBara enter 
with haskets filled with crumpled 
pa pr r Both wear ari badge s wath 


AT -A in Ing bright letlers. 
SHARON: T can’t cram any more paper 
I my basket 


: Neither can | 


all from one block 


BARBARA \nd, imagine 


SHARON: It’s a good thing we’re right 
im my back yard and can fill our 


incinerator instead of burning things 


In VOuUrs again 


They move offstage 
foward incinerator. JACK and PrTeR 
enle) 
TACK 
thir 


Peres 


, cach with bulging qunny sack, 

It beats all how people throw 
on the sidewalk 

I bet I’ve picked up ten candy 


tha 
4 


bar wrappers in the last half hour. 
Seems to me it’s just as easy to chuck 
a thing like that i 
throw it on the street 
Jack: You should see 
Ol my por kets every night 


PETER This make 


the incinerator 


i your pocket as 
what I clean out 
! 


our third trip to 


SUARON and BarR- 


BAR come bac with their empty 
hasket 

JACK Pay, Sharon, \lom was looking 
for vou a while ago 

SHARON (To BARBA! Wait for me, 


Jack: | 


Barbara. I’ll run see what she wants. 
I won’t be long because Mom knows 
I’m busy with Clean-Up Week . . . 
and she’s all for it. (//urrtes out 
Prerern: What’s that badge you’re wear- 
ig, Barb? J didn’t get a badge for 
Clean-Up Week 
Jack: A-L-A 
BarBara: Sharon’s got one too. 
Perer: What it? A 


society or something? 


what does it mean? 


Is new secret 


BARBARA (Laughing ()) something! 
Jack: Come on, tell us before Sharon 
gets back 


on her. 


Then we can spring it 


BARBARA: Guess again! 

Perer: If the initials were C-U-W, 
I’d know it 
Week. Sut 
do with it? 

het 

(mount. 


stood for Clean-Up 


what’s A-L-A got to 
\ Large 
That’s what we've picked 


it stands for 
up, anyway. 

but that 
Calls out 


BARBARA: So have we 
isn’t what it stands for. 
Is it, Sharon? 

SHARON : Is what? 

SARBARA: They noticed my arm band 
Jack thinks A-L-A stands for A 
Large Amount. (They both laugh. 


Coming bacl 


Jack: What did Mom want? 


SHARON: Just wanted to know where 
the colander 


this 


| put when | 
dishes 


Oollit 


wiped 


morn She pulls 


ig 
neu An] A arm hands from hu r 
Sharon and | made some 


de- 


pock« 4 


extra arm bands, for anyone 








serving to wear them. 


deserve them. 


You boys 

You’ve been working 
all morning. 

BarBara: Anyone who’s picked up 
A for a, L for large, A for amount, 
deserves one! (Giggles) 

Jack: | refuse to wear a label I don’t 
understand. 

Prrer:Sodol. For all | know it might 
stand for A Lunatic Asylum! 

SHARON and BarBara: Well, it doesn’t. 

BARBARA: As a matter of fact, A-L-A 
has a double meaning. Hasn’t it 
Sharon? 

Suaron: Absolutely double. 

BARBARA: You ought to be able to 


guess one of them. 
Jack: O.K. Give us a hint. 
does the A stand for? 
SHARON: It’s the name of a relative. 


What 


Prrer: A relative? Brother. Sister. 
Mother. Father. Cousin. Uncle. Aunt. 
(SHARON 
Aunt? 

BARBARA: Aunty. 

Jack: Aunty who? 
do you mean a-n-t-i? Anti some- 
thing? Against something? 


and BARBARA snicker. 


Wait a minute... 


It’s 


Some- 


SuHaron: Good for you, Jack. 
against something, all right. 
thing 
Week. 

Jack: L for landscape. L 


connected with Clean-Up 

for leaves. 
Anti-leaves? 

KARBARA: You’re getting warm. 

Purer: L for litter! 

Jack. Anti-litter. 


SHARON: Not quile, but awfully close. 


That’s it, 


There’s an insect on the end 
Jack: An insect? 
Anti- 


Perer: I know 


Litterbug. 


Latte rhug 


2) 


The Anti-Litterbug 
A-L-A. But there’s 
a double meaning, remember. That’s 
only half of it. 
Jack: | 


Barnara: Right. 
Association! 


give up. I’m exhausted. 


Suaron: Well, all loyal Americans are 
anti-litterbugs, aren’t they, Barbara? 


Barbara: What did you tell for, 
Sharon? 
Jack: Tell what? Who? When? (70 


Prerer) Do you get it, Peter? 


Prerer: No. (70 SHARON) Say it again. 
Suaron (Laughing): All loyal Ameri- 
cans are anti-litterbugs, aren't they? 
Oh! A-L-A all 
Americans. 
BARBARA: A-L-A . 
Association. 
SHARON 


PETER: loyal 


Anti-Litterbug 


and BARBARA: You see? 
Double meaning. 

BareBara: Here are your arm bands 
for being such good guessers! (//ands 
badges to the boys) Come on, let’s 
get some more members for our as- 
sociation, 

Jack: Yes, let’s. 

Perer: Follow me! (They all run out. 
For a moment the slage 1 emply, 

Then Suaron, Prerer, BARBARA and 


Jack come hack with other Boys and 


Curis who are putting on A-L-A 
arm bands, When their badges are in 
place, the 7] all sing lo the lanes of 


“Comin? Through the Rye.’ 
ALL (Lustily, with as much pantominu 
as possible 
If a paper cuts a caper 
Blowing down the street, 
If some clutter fills the gutter 
Nothing’s very neat. 
Chorus: Every student who 
dent 


prue 





Recently Published! mn, Cleans. instead of shrugs. 


For all good loyal Americans 


PATRIOTIC PLAYS Are anti-litterbugs' 


and If a peeling sends you reeling 
Qn some broken glass, 


PROGRAMS If a sitter leaves some litter 


‘ And it swirls — alas! 
by AILeeNn Fisner and 


Ouive RaBe 


Chorus: Every student who ts pru- 


dent 

A collection of royalty-free plays, i | Cleans, instead of shrugs 
playlete, group readings, spell-iowns, lor all good loyal (Americans 
and poems dramatizing the ideals of (re anti-litterbugs. (Curtain) 
patriotism, democracy, and the Amer- | THE END 
ican way of life. PRODUCTION NOTES 

Tue CLean-Up CLus 
Lower Grades through High School | pips sata male; 2 female: as many extras 


- | Playing Time: 10 minutes. 
(Clothbound) 418 pages; $4.00 | Costumes: Everyday, modern dress. 


| Properties: Two baskets filled with crumpled 


———— pam 2 large bulging gunny sacks; arm 


f yadges marked A-L-A in big bright letters 


RADIO PLAYS for the entire cast. 








Setting: A back yard. No special scenery is 
required. 
Lighting: No special effects. 


| 
of | 
FAMOUS STORIES | hortene. 
Jiminy CINDERS 
. ; (Play on pages 49-56 
15 Great Classics | Characters: 8 male. ; 
adapted for Radio | Playing Time: 25 minutes. 
| Costumes: All characters at outset of play 
by Lewy OLFrson wear cowboy costumes, except Jiminy who 
wears blue jeans. Golden Ranger wears a 
A collection of royalty-free scripts for gold-colored cowboy outfit — hat, vest, 


; bandanna, trousers, boots, belt, lariat with 
half-hour broadcasts. The stories six gold-colored holsters. His hat should be 


dramatized include such favorites as: very large. Cowboy outfit for Jiminy in- 
Wuthering Heights, Silas Marner, Jane cluding boots. Sheriff and Deputies also 
, ; 4 wear western outfits with jackets, and star- 
Eyre, The House of the Seven Gables, A shaped badges. 
Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s | Setting: The bunkhouse is a simple, crudely 
furnished room, with either two double 
mea tomo seattle oo | bunks, or four small cots. Jiminy’s cot 
Quentin urward, oneveur eaucatre, 
and David Copperfield loosely covered with a blanket. There is a 
| 
| 
| 


should be separate from the others, and is 
table center and a few chairs around it. A 
water bucket and tin dipper are on stool, 
left. A fireplace on right wall, with logs in 
it, and a wood box next to it. 


Properties: Broom; hat, boots, and belt for 
Jiminy; paper bag, handcuffs, box contain- 


P L AY S In ¢ ing Golden Spurs; papers representing 
, . 
| 





Junior and Senwr High 


(Clothbound) 250 pgs. ; $3.75 


deed, etc.: golden lariat with gold whistle. 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. / ivhting: No special effects. 
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Part Four 


Radio Play 





The Lady of the Lake 


by Str Walter Scott 
adapted for radio by Edward Golden 


Characters 
NARRATOR 
Kine JAMES 
ELLEN OF DovGLas 
Roperick oF Div 
Lapy MARGARET 
LENNOX 
DouGLas 
MALCOLM oF GRAUAM 
BLANCHE OF Devan 
ALLAN-BANE 
CLAN-ALPINE, male voices 
Tue Court, mixed voices 
Music: Full for 
thirty seconds, then under narration. 
NARRATOR (Hearty voice): Many are 
the tales that the Scotsman tells of 
King James the Fifth, but there is 
none more romantic than his High- 


Romantic — theme. 


land adventure with Ellen of Doug- 
las and the Clan-Alpine. James ruled 
Scotland in the sixteenth century, 
and the middle years of his reign 
were troubled by savage raids on the 
The 


identity of the marauders was a 


peaceful Lowland  towns.. 
mystery, and King James sought in 
vain for some clue — some shred of 
lead to 


The king and 


evidence which would 
defeat. his 
council suspected the Highland Clan- 
Alpine and its fierce chieftain, Sir 
Roderick of Dhu, but there was no 


proof, and no one could be found to 


their 


ta) 


guide a spy through the Highland 
wilderness to Sir Roderick’s camp. 
And then one day, while King 
James was hunting with his lords 
near the Highland border, it chanced 
that 
James wandered through the un- 
familiar country, and when it began 
to grow dark he tried to signal to his 
lost companions (Fading) by sound- 
ing bis hunting horn. 
SounpD: Blast on hunting horn 
JamMES (After a pause): No answer! It 


he heeame lost in the forest. 


looks as though this lake is well into 
the Highlands, and in the dark [’d 
never be able to get back to the 
border. Wait! A boat coming across 
the lake. There’s a girl in it 
young girl. And she’s beautiful! 
ELLEN (Calling. 


a 


Fading on): Father? 
(Pause) Was that vour call, father? 
(Pause) Maleolm? Was it you? 

SOUND: Quick movement in the brush. 

James: It was I, fair maid! 
gasps, frightened. ) 

Sounp: Splash in 
pusiws boat away from shore. 


(ELLEN 


walter as VLLEN 

James: Don’t pull your boat away 
from the shore! 
maid. 

ELLEN (Off-mike): Who are you? 

James: I? I’m — I’m — (Hesitating) 
I’m a stranger to this country 


I’ll not harm you, 


J Was 
hunting near the border and was 








separated from my party. Fortune 
led me to wander into the Highlands 
where I have been found tired and 
hungry by a lovely lady. 


ELLEN 


(Embarrassed): | thank you, 
stranger, for your flattery. As cus- 
tom decrees, the Highland halls of 


Clan-Alpine are open to you 
James (Quickly): You are from the 
camp of Sir Roderick of Dhu? 

Aye. 


toderick? 


ELLEN Does a stranger know of 
Sir 
Jamps: His name is famous through all 


of Scotland 


ELLEN (Strongly): | think you mean 
infamous, stranger! 

James (Baiting her): Is he so? 

ELLEN: He was exiled from the court 


ng a knight 


Roderick be prey to 


many vears ago for killi 
ith cold blood 
blind rages when his only impulse ts 
recklessly 


Say 


to slaughter Catching 
hes self suit | 


into the boat. and ] will take you to 


no more, (‘ome 


the camp. Roderick and his men 


be — away for a few days 
James: Where have they gone? 
I do not know, 
My father has stayed behind with 
\llan-Bane the 


toderick’s mother, Lady Margaret. 


ELLEN (Evading): | 


minstrel and = Sir 
She will make you welcome. 

Sounp: Sound of rowing. Hold under 

ACOTU 

Let take the maid, 
What is your name? 

ELLEN (Shyly Ellen 

James: Your eyes are brighter than 
this crystal lake. 


say you are prettier by far than any 


JAMES: me oar, 


Believe me when I 


lady at court. 


ELLEN: Be you from the court? 


S6 


James (Catching himself): 1? — (Laughs) 
No — No! the 
noble folk on tournament days. Of 


But I have seen 


what clan are you? 

Exvien: Of the Douglas. 

James (Surprised): The Douglas? 

EuueN: Aye. You've heard of the 
Douglas disgrace, I see. 

James: I know that the Douglas clan 
was banished from Scotland. 

ELLEN: Aye, unjustly banished by the 
father of the present King James. 

James: Unjustly? 

ELLEN (Getting angry): My uncle was 
guilty of plotting to overthrow the 
king; but my father was proven in- 


Yet, the old 


nocent of the charg 


king exiled the whole clan of 
Douglas 

James: Aye, it does seem a harsh 
sentence 

ELLEN: My ftather would not leave 


Scotland. He has always hoped that 
the new king would revoke the un- 
fair penalty. We fled to this hidden 
place and the Clan-Alpine offered us 
protection. Roderick be a kind man 


at times. 


Sounp: Boat scraping on sand. Oar 
heing dropped. 

ELLEN: Here we be 

James: Give me your hand and [ll 
help you out. 

SOUND: ELLEN ste pping out of boat. 

JAMES: Now lead on to Sir Roder- 


ick’s camp! 


Music: Romantic theme. Full for fif- 
teen seconds, then out 
Sounb: ALLAN-BANE singing in back- 
ground to harp or lute accompaniment 
Hold under 
Marcarer (Pleasant, elderly 


Fade on): In the name of my son, 


POUce. 








Sir Roderick of Dhu, I welcome you, 
stranger. Our food be plain and our 
beds be crude, but they be yours for 
as long as you wish. 

James: My humble thanks to you, 
Lady Margaret, and to my lovely 
guide of the fair skin and the raven 
hair. 

MarGarer: Hush, sir. (Laughs) You 

blush. Ellen, 


(Fading) and help me prepare some 


make her Come, 
food. 

ELLEN (Off-mike): Aye, milady. 

Marcaretr (Way off-mike): Stranger! 
Allan-Bane will entertain you with 
his ballads 

James (Afler a pause): Minstrel! Allan- 
Bane! 

ALLAN-BANeE (Stops playing and sing- 

Hi 

rather tight-lipped): Aye, sir? 


ing. is elderly, humorous, and 

James (Trying to sound casual): That 
is a pretty ballad. 

ALLAN-BANE: Thank you, sir. 

James: Allan-Bane, why are you not 
with your master in his 

ALLAN-BANE: I be a minstrel, sir, not 
a warrior. 


absence? 


James (Quickly seizing an opening): Ah 
does Sir Roderick go to war? 
ALLAN-BANE (Realizing his slip): I did 
not say that, sir. 
James (After a pause 

toderick 


party? 


Perhaps Sir 

has gone on a hunting 

ALLAN-BaNnt: Perhaps. 

James: Then why did Lady Ellen’s 
father stay behind? 

ALLAN-BANE: Your questions are not 
for me to answer, sir. 

James: Here, then, 


answer, Allan-Bane. 


is one you can 


Who is Mal- 


colm? 


87 


ALLAN-BANE: That be Maleolm, the 
last of the Highland clan of Graham 
The Grahams have always been 
hostile to Clan-Alpine. Yet Lady 
Ellen has been betrothed to Malcolm 
of Graham childhood 
they played together in the forest 

this 
has always liked Maleolm although 
Sir Roderick hates him. 

James (Disappointed): When are they 


since when 


outside camp. The Douglas 


to marry, Allan-Bane? 
ALLAN-BANE: Here come Lady Kellen 
now, sir. Why do you not ask her? 
ELLEN (Fading on): Stranger, come in- 
side where we have put out meat and 
ale for you. 
James: Lady, | am 
Will you sit with me? 
ELLEN (Shyly): Aye 


Go on in alone. (Pause 


a willing taker. 


In a moment 
Allan-Bane! 
Will you go in the boat and seek the 
Douglas? He be long in coming 
ALLAN-BANE: Ave. (Quietly) [| wonder 
He asks a 


about Sir 


who your stranger be. 

deal of questions tod- 

erick and yourself. He wanted to 
know where Sir Roderick had gone, 
and... 

ELLEN ([nterrupting): What said he 
of me? 

ALLAN-BANeE: He was fair upset when 
I told him you were betrothed to 
Maleolm of Graham. 

ELLEN (Trying to appear uninterested ): 
Upset? He was? What else did he 
say of me? 

ALLAN-BANE: That be all. Why? 

ELLEN: No reason 
fetch my father 

ALLAN-BaNne: And you be off to the 

And | think you be not 


displeased to sit at table with him 


Please, go now and 


stranger. 








MLLEN: Allan-Bane! I be engaged. Go 
now! 

ALLAN-BANeE: Perhaps I should stay. 
Mayhap you and the stranger would 
hear a love ballad with vour dinner! 
(Laughs. Fade off. 

Music: Laight theme. Full for fifteen 
secowls, then under narration. 

That night King James 

dreamt of the beautiful Ellen who 

had pierced his heart with the first 
glance of her dark eyes 


NARRATOR: 


As he tossed 
fitfully on his rustic bed, he was 
the of 
just outside the hut 


awakened by sound voices 


Maveoum (Fading on. About twenty- 
on. Vigorous, oulspoken): But I tell 
you, Douglas, now be the time to go 
to the new king and tell him that 
Roderick and the Clan-Alpine are 
behind these cowardly raids on the 
Lowland towns. James would forgive 
aman anything for that information, 
especially the 
ment which lies on your head. 


undeserved banish- 
DovaGias (Middle-aged, kindly voice): 

You be right, Malcolm Graham, but 

| could not turn informer. You for- 
toderick was seized 
blood, he took 
Kilen and myself under his protec- 


vet that before 

with this thirst for 
hon 

Mancoia: If vou won’t go to the king 
then I will 


cannot go on! 


Chis wholesale murder 


DowGias: No, Maicolm! I beg you not 
to doit! If Roderick should find out 
one of us has betraved him, there’s 
no saying what he might do to all of 
us. It is for Ellen that I fear most. 

You know what his present temper 

be like. 


Martcoutm (Sighting Douglas, 


Ave, 
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JAMES: 


ALLAN-BANE (With a smile) 


I’m afraid you be wiser than I. I 
suppose we must let the king dis- 
cover Roderick’s guilt without help 
from us. But, please God, may it be 


soon, (Fading) that lives may be 
saved! 
James (After a short pause): Ah, 


Malcolm, it will be soon, now that 
your king knows for a certainty the 
truth Roderick of Dhu 

thanks to you and the Douglas. 
Aye, Maleolm, you are a loyal sub- 
ject and a fine lad. Well do you de- 
serve Ellen of Douglas. And yet I 
will be your rival for her hand. 
While there is a ghost of a chance, 


about 


my heart will not give up hoping! 
Music: Bright energetic theme. Full for 
fifteen seconds, then out. 
ELLEN: Fare thee well, stranger. This 
be the border and I go no farther. 
\llan-Bane will take me back. 


James: lam loath to leave vou, Ellen 


if | may call you that 

ELLEN: Aye. Where do you go now? 

I have an im- 
portant matter to settle. It may be 
that because of it I shall find my way 
back here. Will you be 
see me again? 

ELLEN (Evasively): Ave, stranger. Why 
should I not be? 


I cannot say. 


pleased to 


James: Then I have good cause for 


back 


Fare 


the 
thee 


hurrying to Highlands. 

well, Ellen. 
(Calling) ‘Take care of her, Allan- 
Bane! 

ELLEN (Calling): God go with you, 
stranger! (Pause. 


at 


(Fading) 


Annoyed) Why do 
you stare that Allan- 


Bane? 


me way, 


: He'll be 


back to see you, eh? 








ELLEN (Pretending to ignore him 
Come — let us start! 
Sounb: Footsteps on dry leaves. Hold 


under scene. 
ALLAN-BANE: Who is he, | 
Why did he ask those questions 


wonder. 


about Sir Roderick? Perhaps he was 
a spy for the king. He 

ELLEN Perhaps that 
might not be so bad! 

ALLAN-BaNe: And then he seemed so 


(Interrupting): 


interested in you! 
ELLEN: That will do! 
ALLAN-BANE: Perhaps you were a wee 
bit unhappy to see him disappear 
into the forest? 
ELLEN: Play a song as we walk, Allan- 
Bane, and leave your idle thoughts! 
SouND: Sfrings pluel ed twice. 
ALLAN-BaNe: If 
dirge, I'll play. The 


you would have a 
strings have 
a melancholy that 
sign Mark 
my words, child, there be trouble in 
the offing! 


Music: Ominous theme 


ring’ I know 


It bodes unhappiness. 


Full for fifle en 
seconds, then out. 

JAMES 
Milord Lennox, this letter must be 
sent to Sir Roderick of Dhu and the 
Clan-Alpine without delay! You 
will inform Roderick that I intend to 


(With an official, regal air): 


enter the Highlands with members 
of the court on a hunting party. If 
he refuses to receive us hospitably 
and offers any resistance to the pro- 
posal, then, according to the royal 
prerogative, we have every right to 
send soldiers to arrest him for insub- 
ordination, Once he is in our power, 
we can charge him here at Stirling 
Castle with his real crimes against 
the land 


LENNOX (Very old 


esly. 


Yes, Your Maj- 


James: As I have told you, I’m sure the 


Lady Ellen of Douglas, her father, 


and Malcolm of Graham will give 
evidence against Roderick. 
LENNOX: It’s a clever scheme, 


Majesty. 


Your 

Either under the guise of 

a game hunt or by an arrest for in- 

sult of the crown —— one way or the 
other, you'll apprehend Black Rod- 
erick. (Fading) ll send the letter 
immediately, milord 

Music: Sharp dramatic chord 

SOUND: V oices of CLAN-ALPINE, noisily 
arguing. Fading out as Ropwrick 
speaks. 

{ODERICK 
of forty. 
addressing a gathering 
Now that 


king’s letter, who among you will 


Gruff} quich-tem pere d man 
He is speaking loudly as if 
Clansmen! 
this 


you've pondered 


James COTES 


While 
seck 


wild game, he hopes Lo swoop down 


deny that the tyrant 

to destroy the Clan-Alpine? 

treacherously pretending to 
upon us unprepared! He be hungry 
for our land! 

CLAN-ALPINE Down with 
James! (Lte.) 

{opERICK: Therefore, as your chief- 


Tyrant! 


tain, I say, let us answer this proud 
monarch with the sword, our ancient 
declaration of war! 
CLAN-ALPINE (Wold 
We'll fight the king! 


shouts of AQgree- 
ment): War! 


(Ete. ) 


Ma.coum (Shouting above them): You 
are a madman, Roderick of Dhu! 
And may you be mercilessly cut 


down by King James for leading 
your clan into a war in which it wil 


be outnumbered fifteen to one! 








MLLEN (Fright ned, trying to quiet him): 
Malcolm! 
CLAN-ALPINE (Ad-libbing): It’s Mal- 

colm of Graham! (tc. ) 
topERICK (Furious): Upstart 
What 
break our 
gathering uninvited and offer oppo- 


the Chieftain of Clan- 


I OY ! 


Foe to our clan! rashness 


prompts you to in On 


sition to 
Alpine? 
Maucotm: As a Highlander who re- 
spects his king I speak out against 
You 


wage war because you fear to face 


your defiance of the throne. 


the king, not knowing whether he 
comes to punish you for your Low- 
land crimes! 

Roperick (Raging): By heaven, I 
brook no more of your insolence! 

SounD: Sword quickly being drawn. 

toperick: | argue with my sword! 

CLAN-ALPINE (Ad-libbing): Clear the 
way! Fight! He has his sword out! 
( Etc.) 

ELLEN (Tops the shouts. To Ropericx): 
Coward! Murderer! Would you rush 
upon a boy but half your age and 
size? 

Matcoitm: Ellen! Do not interfere! 

ELLEN: It is high time that someone 
spoke! You are in a rage because 

Malcolm speaks the truth, Roderick! 

Your 

afraid of the king because of your 

\ true Highland 

chieftain would own his crimes to his 

king and take his punishment; not 


stir up a war which can only end in 


conscience gnaws —- you are 


burden of guilt! 


the slaughter of his clansmen! 
Maid 


more word and your father and your 


Roperick (Seething one 


precious Malcolm die by my sword! 
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For years I have sheltered you, an 
exile, only to be repaid like this! 
ELLEN: Well you know my gratitude 
for past kindness. Yet my father and 
I can accept your protection no 

longer. 

Roperick: Then go! And my curses 
be upon you! 

Dovaias (Interrupting): Sir Roderick, 
she... 

RopERICK (Cutting him off): Silence, 
old Douglas. Take your daughter 
and her betrothed and flee my sight! 
Be thankful that I have spared your 
lives! (Speaking loudly) Clansmen! 
Will you to war against this arrogant 
king? 

CLAN-ALPINE (Thunderous agreement): 


Aye! (Hold ad libs 


next speech. ) 


under ELLEN’S 


ELLEN: Come, father Malcolm 
old Blanche of Devan will take us 
into her hut far from Clan-Alpine. 
She is eccentric but good-hearted 

will to 

enemies of Roderick of Dhu. 


and be pleased welcome 


Music: Martial theme played on bag- 
Full for fifteen seconds, then 


fade under narration. 


pipes. 


Narrator: The Clan-Alpine was up in 
arms, and James accepted the chal- 
lenge firmly, but with a heavy heart. 
He had not expected so violent and 
foolhardy a reaction from Sir Rod- 
erick. The battles were scattered 

and impromptu, and the royal army 

was winning consistently with its 
greater numbers. Many of the Clan- 

\lpine were dead 

been demolished 


the camp had 
and Sir Roder- 
ick had escaped alone to the moun- 


tains. Ellen, with the Douglas and 








Maleolm, had found shelter with 
Blanche of Devan, a strange old 
Highland woman who held a secret 
grudge against Roderick of Dhu. 
King James fought in his hunting 
suit of Lincoln green in order that 
he might seek out Ellen and woo her 
as the stranger should there be a 
chance of winning her heart. For 
this reason, the Highlanders thought 
that the king was still at Stirling 
Castle, and one morning early the 
Douglas and Malcolm Graham (/ad- 
ing) set out for the palace. 

DouG.as: Ellen, child, | go to the king 
to beg a reprieve of the sentence on 
our name. I can no more see you 
living in this wilderness a wanderer 
in disgrace. 

ELLEN: Godspeed, father. 
king not turn a deaf ear! 

Music: Full for five seconds, then out. 

BLANCHE (About forty. 


May the 


Iler voice must 
hetray a touch of eccentricity): Come, 
Ellen child, wrap this shaw] about 
you. It seems colder tonight with no 
moon. 

ELLEN: Dear Blanche, you have been 
kind to us, and when my father is 
restored to favor, you... 

SounD: Hard knocking at door off-mile. 

ELLEN: Who is it? 

Roprerick (Way off-mike. Miufiled 
voice): A Highland soldier in need of 
food. 

BLANCHE: Let him in, child. The poor 
thing is probably starving. 

Sounpb: Door opening off-mike. 

ELLEN (Gasp. 
Roderick! 
BLANCHE (More angry than frightened): 
You'll have no food here, you savage! 

What do you want with us? 


Stifled seream): Sir 
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Sounb: Door being shut off-mike 
Ropertick (fading on. 

low but intense voice): Quiet, or I'll 
So this be 
where you hide from me, maid Ellen. 
Be your father and that Graham 
whelp here? 


Speaking in a 


run you both through! 


Eien: If they were, we'd not be 
standing here unprotected! 
topERICK: Listen, both of you. You're 
going to help me. One of the king’s 
men has followed me all the way up 
this mountain path. He’ll knock on 
this door any minute. Old woman, 
you'll answer it! 
BLANcHE: You devil, I'll not do it! 
topeRICK: Invite him in! I'll hide be- 
hind the door. When he steps in, 
I'll spring out and finish him. 
SounD: Knock at the door off-mike. 
topeRICcK: There he is now. Go to the 
door, old witch! 
ELLEN: Do as he tells you, Blanche, or 
he'll kill you! 
SounpD: Door slowly opening off-make 
BLANCHE (Nervously): Yes? Who are 
you? My eyes be weak, and I can’t 
see you at all. 

(Slightly off-mike): 
old woman. Send 
toderick of Clan-Alpine! 
BLancueE: There 

here 


You 


out 


JAMES Can 


hear, Sir 
there be no one 

(Suddenly 
screaming oul in warning) Arm your- 
The fiend 


at all, just 
self, whoever you be! 
hides behind the door! Run, or stay 
and fight if you dare! He’s a 
(Groans as she is stabbed in the back) 
ELLEN (Screams out): Stop him! He’s 
stabbed her! Blanche! 
James (Off-mike): Now, 
at last! The combat! 
SOUND: 


Roderick 


Swords clashing in furious 








fight, panting, etc. Hold under until 
Roperick’s death 
ELLEN: Ill wrap this shawl about your 
wound, Blanche! 
Biancugé (Dying): No! No! It’s of no 
use! But let me not die, please God, 
until | hear Roderick’s death ery! 
(Sounds of fight continue.) 1 have 
listened for it ever since that day he 
William of Devan. We 
to be married and Roderick 
cut him down because my William 
offered 


warred on Devan town 


slew my 


were 


toderick 
My life has 
that 


resistance when 


been dedicated to avenging 
murder, and now 
toperick (Off-mike): Aghbhhh! (Death 


yell fading into distance. ) 


Sounpb: Swords dropped off-mike 

BLANcuE: Praise be! 

ELLEN (Fading off Has he killed 
Roderick? 

Buancur: He is dead I know it! 


Now my William’s score is settled 
now I I ( Dies) 

ELLEN (Fading on): I had no notion it 
was you, stranger! How 

James (/nterruplting): The old woman 
is dead 

ELLEN: God rest her soul 

James: Aye, she saved my life 

heLLeN: But stranger, in such a time of 
feuding, what evil chance has brought 
you here? 

James: Can it be an evil chance that 

brings me to look on you again, 

lovely Ellen? 


KLLEN (/mbarrassed): Stranger, I — I 
know not what to say. I — 
James (Breaking tn): Then let me 


speak my purpose for coming here at 
once 


I come to take you from these 


wilds, where none so fair as you can 
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By your soft hand I will lead 
you far from scenes of war. 

ELLEN (Hesitantly): Take me away? 

James: Aye. Near the border my horses 


last. 


wait to bear us soon to Stirling 
Castle, where you say your father 
has gone to see the king. Outside 
these Highlands, [’ll guard you like 
the most tender of flowers. 

It would be 
I do not read 
But it would be infamy 
to wed with me 


ELLEN: Hush, stranger 
female deceit to say 
your heart 

my father is still 
an exiled man 

James: Uniess the king will pardon 
him 

ELLEN: And if he should, there is more 
i betrothed \Maleolm of 
Graham, and 

James: Aye, Allan-Bane has told me, 
but yet, I had hoped you might give 


am to 


your heart a chance to change. 
ELEN (Upset): | am confused, and 
James (Interrupting): Then give no 


answer now. That way I can still 
your hand. It 


chanced in battle several years ago 


hope. (Give me 
that I was called upon to save the 
life of Scotland’s king. In gratitude 
James gave me this ring and de- 
clared that whatever I should ask of 
him, it would be granted 
ELLen: You give it now to me? 
James: Aye. Come, let us to the king. 
Should your father fail to gain par- 
don from James, this ring will secure 
it for you. And I can promise you 
he has not as yet seen the king. 
(Very on-mike Sincerely, quietly) 
Sweet Ellen, I implore you to search 
your heart before you choose be- 
tween Maleolm of (:raham and the 


stranger! 








Music: Romantic theme. Full for thirty 
seconds, then under narration. 

NARRATOR: At Stirling Castle, James 
and Ellen dismounted and as they 
proceeded through the courtyard, 
Ellen was mystified to see that the 
guards snapped to attention as she 
and the stranger passed. They went 
through the great hal! and up the 
staircase to the the 
throne room. Ellen grasped (Fading) 
the stranger’s arm in fear. 

ELLEN (Whispering): How 
know which be the king? 


entrance to 


shall | 


James (Also whispering): Of all the 
lords, the king alone will not remove 
his hat when the trumpets sound. 
Let us go in. 

SounD: Huge door opening. 
Court 


Voices of 

chattering. Sennet 
trumpets; voices cease. 

Lennox (Way off-mike): His Majesty 
James, King of Scotland! 

ELLEN (Whispering): Their clothes are 


from 


so bejeweled they dazzle my eyes. I 


do not see which man has-——Stranger! 


Stranger! Your hat — It’s on your 
head! 

LENNOX (On-mike): Milord, we wel- 
come you home with joy 

ELLEN (Aghast): Stranger! You 


you — are — the king! 

LeNNox: Kneel, girl, to your sovereign. 

ELLEN: I — I Majesty — I 
cannot believe it! 

James: Rise, Ellen. Lennox, send for 
the Highlander Douglas. Ellen, 
vour father has been held safe here 
at the castle. 

Douauas (Fading on): Your Majesty 
Ellen, my child. 

James: Ellen, the ring you wear upon 


Your 


your finger is still my pledge to 


JAMES: 


James: Aye, then so be it. 


carmen 


grant whatever will request 
E-reited ad libs from Court) Speak, 
Ellen, and speak not to a king but to 
your stranger. Your first 
know, and grant. I hereby proclaim 


you 


wish I 


that the Douglas and his daughter 
Kllen were wronged by my father. 
Henceforth their exile is revoked, 
and we own them the friends and 
bulwark of our throne. (More excited 
ad libs from Court 
Dovetas: Bless Your Majesty! 
Now Ellen — what will 
have more of your king? (Pause) I 
think 


presence 


you 


I fear that you desire the 
of another here. 
Speak, will you have me send for 
Malcolm of Graham? 
the castle. 

ELLEN (Softly): Aye, Your Majesty 


(Pause) 


He is here in 


James: Lennox, bring in the Graham. 


ELLEN: Milford, to Malcolm have I 
been betrothed since we were both 
young in the Highlands. ‘Though 
often have we been separated by war 
and the hatred of Roderick Dhu, yet 
has our love grown stronger in spite 
of all. You will always have my love 
as my king and kind protector, but 
to Maleolm of Graham must go both 
my heart and hand in marriage. | 
ask your consent to it, so please 
Your Majesty. (Fretted ad libs from 
Court. ) 

It is the 
command of the King who rules even 
the kings of this world. 

MaLcoLm (Fading on): Milord, Lennox 
has told me all. I thank you for 
kindness to my Ellen of Douglas, 
and I do second her request for your 
consent to our wedding. 

Music: Final theme in and under 
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James: My permission I do gladly give 


in token of which I place this gold 
chain about your neck. 


Sounp: Rattle of chain 
James: The war is over, the land is at 


rest. Please God this peace may be 
forever, And now, a wedding feast to 
celebrate our victory. Fair Ellen of 
Douglas, I ask but this ——- that in 
your heart there always be a warm 
remembrance of these Highland ad- 
ventures with your stranger in his 
suit of Lincoln green. 


Music: Full for thirty seconds, then out. 


THE END 
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THe ENcHANTED Summer. By Grace Gelvin 
Kisinger. Random House. $2.50. 
Changing from wallflower to dancing part- 
ner of a football hero can be a heady experi- 
ence for a sixteen-year-old. To Debby, it was 
the beginning of something important. Even 
though her dates with the smooth and dash- 
ing buff Allison were all ‘‘too heavenly to be 
true,’ Debby was often plagued with doubts 
by some of Buff’s actions, especially in front 
of her family. This is an absorbing story for 
teen-age girls who will readily identify them- 
selves with Debby’s first romantic experi- 
ences, (Junior and senior high 


Pomeroy’s Posrscripr, By Mary Fitt. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons. $2.75 
When Pomeroy Parker added a seemingly 
innocent postscript to a letter to his twin 
sister, Marguerite, she realized the message 
was in their secret code, and knew that he was 
in trouble. She joined her brother at the 
mysterious house in Cornwall where both 
were confronted with a series of baffling inci- 
dents pointing to only one conclusion: their 
lives were threatened. But Merritt Jones, the 
‘lever young follower of Sherlock Holmes, 
sed his knowledge well, bringing this exciting 
00k to a satisfactory and suspenseful finish 
(Junior high) 


Mary iN Commanp. By Leigh Merrell. Thomas 
Nelson & Sons. $2.75. 

This book is based upon two actual voyages 
of the clipper ship, Neptune's Car, and on the 
omance between Captain Joshua and Mary 
us wife, It was under ‘“Mary’s Command” 
hat the clipper made a long hard voyags 
round Cape Horn, and Mary also acted as 
yhysician and nurse to her desperately ill 
1usband. How she brought the ship into 
0rt in spite of the insubordination of one sea- 
nan, and the incompetence of another makes 
an inspiring story of heroism motivated by 
ove Junior and senior high 


{osprral Vary Stolz 
82.50. 

This is the story of Honey Kirkwood, a 
uineteen-year-old student nurse. Moving 
rom the seclusion of the private floor to the 
‘orld outside gives Honey 4a chance to ap- 
yraise herself and her place in the scheme of 
hings. The people that she meets in and out 
#f the Hospital Zone help her understand her- 
If and others. (Junior and senior high 


ZONE By Harper 


Spotlight on Books 


HamMonn’s Famity Rererence WoRrLb 

Atias. Hanover House. $5.95. 

Here is a clear, new atlas for easy reference 
by people of all ages —- students of geography 
or history, as well as adults. The volume con- 
tains a section entitled ‘“Man’s Story of 
Maps” depicting the story of the world from 
the dawn of history to the discovery of the 
New World and showing the birth and growth 
of the United States from Columbus to the 
Atomic Age. The information and sketches 
showing how to use a map and what maps 
really mean can open new roads of adventure 
to children. There are 48 pages of full-color 
maps, maps of the Arctic and Antarctic, air- 
age map of the world, maps of the individual 
states, world distribution maps showing the 
world’s languages, religions, population, oc- 
cupations, and raw materials. Also included 
is an index of cities and towns of the United 
States with latest census figures. (All ages 


Wepster’s New Worip Dicrionary or Tit 
AmpRICAN LanGuace. World £3.00 
($3.75 thumb-indered 
A concise edition of the New World Dic- 

tionary, one of the newest and most useful 

dictionaries in recent years. This volume con- 
tains over 100,000 entries, with up-to-date 
coverage of words and idiomats CX Presslons 
which have become part of our language, 

“American English Biographical and geo- 

graphical entries, foreign expressions and ab- 

breviations are all in the main body of the 
book, within the single alphabetical listing 

The 600 illustrations help explain definitions 

and objects by showing them in use wherever 

possible. The type is readable and helps make 

the dictionary a handy reference tool 1// 

ages 


FIFTEEN. By Beverly Cleary. Morrow. $2.76 

Although Jane Purdy is fifteen and a 
sophomore at high school, only unromants 
George, who talks only of his rock collection, 
has ever asked her for a date. When she 
meets Stan, she feels that he is all she ever 
dreamed ofa sixteen-year-old paragon 
The ups and downs of Jane’s friendship with 
Stan will be shared by every teen-age girl 
who will recognize in Jane’s problems her own 
difficulties in meeting and solving the agoniz- 
ing problems of adolescence — with humor 
and increasing enjoyment. (Junior and senior 
high 








Make « Wisu vor Me. 
tingly Weber. Crowell. 


By Lenora Mat 
$2.76. 

Young people familiar with Leany Malone 
will be glad to have another satisfying story 
which deals straightforwardly with some of 
the problems he faces And for readers who 
have met the Malone family, it 
will be a warm introduction to Beany who 
faces what seems to be a winter full of troubles 
Norbett Khodes being her biggest. How 

wears his charm to bring him 
luck (although he has moved to Ohio), how 
she tries to befriend the new girl at Harkness 
High, only to find that the new girl hardly 
needed to be introduced, and what was worse, 
that she knew more about Norbett than 
Beany did — all of these crises and how Beany 
and her family meet them make for a warm, 
story that high school readers will 
readily respond to. (Junior and sentor high) 


never before 


she bracelet 


honest 


TEACHER By Le 
$2.95 
When Nora Graham was called upon to re- 
place the prima ballerina on a famous tele- 
vision show, she danced magnificently and the 
future that had dreamed of for twelve 
ears seemed rosy. But her dreams of stardom 
were dashed by an accident on her way home 
which that would never dance 


again 


SALLET 
Vessner 


Wundham. 


she 


meant she 


ora overcame seli-pity and bitterness and 
learned t a life without the theatre 
ind found satisfaction in trying to make stars, 
since she could not be one. This is a thought- 
ful and rewarding book with the plus factor 


of inside information about the ballet, J untor 


oO adjust to 


and sentor high 

Pus Srory or Cavi By Dorothy Sterling 
Doubleday. 43.00 
This book will take the reader on an ex- 


poration trip through the dark and mysteri- 


ous caves beneath the earth's surface, and he 
vill learn how caves are ‘‘made” and the 
iperstitions surrounding them. Meeting the 
cave d llers ind see) v the “trange forma- 
tions in the earth’s caverns gives an illuminat- 
ing vie into the prehistoric past. (Middle 
{rae 
Iv I Ran rae Con By Dr. Seuss. Random 
House £2.50 
Morris MeGurk let his imagination run 
wild when he dreamed up “The Circus 


MeGurkus, the World's Greatest Show on the 


Face of the earth, or Wherever You Go!” As 

with the previous Dr. Seuss books, this is gay 

and amusing, fantastic and delightful at the 

same time, and the pictures are ippropriately 
mario La 


My 


A Cup's Book or THe THeaTre. By Wil- 
liam 8. Hutchinson. Maxton Publishers, Inc. 
5G. 

This handsomely illustrated picture book 
gives children a brief, factual account of the 
history of the theatre. Beginning with the 
magical rites of primitive man, this book 
traces the panorama of the theatre's develop- 
ment, with the Greek drama, the Roman 
spectacles, the plays of the Middle Ages, the 
Italian and Elizabethan stage, the Victorian 
drama, modern theatre and also the drama 
of the Orient, the Kabuki and Bunraki plays. 
Its clear informative text and beautiful illus- 
trations make this book « helpful introduction 


to the theatre. (Middle grades 
We Were Tuerr Books 
Wirnh rae Mayrrower Pivorims By 
Robert N. Webb. 
Wirn tHe Pony Express. By William O. 
Steele. 


Wirru Eran ALLEN ANpb THE GREEN Movun- 

TAIN Boys. By Robert N. Webb. 

#1.95 each Grosset & Dunlap 

The most recent additions to another series 
of historical books for young readers. These 
books bring history to life and recreate an 
on-the-spot feeling which add excitement and 
interest to the stories of famous happenings. 
(Middle qrades 


tecENT Books Recervep 
Tue Book or Reprites AND AMPHIBIANS. By 
Michael H. Bevans. Garden City. $2.40. 


A well-illustrated book on the character- 
istics, habitats, and habits of over 100 species 
of reptiles and amphibians. 


RAILROAD STORIES. By Charles Coombs 
Grosset & Dunlap. $1.00. 
Adventure stories with a railroad back- 

ground. 

TEACHING JOHNNY ro READ. sy Rudolph 
Klesch. Grosset & Dunlap. $1.40. 


\ method for reading development through 
the use of phonics. 


Your Curtp Can Learn tro Reap By 
Vargaret McEathron. Grosset & Dunlap. 
#150 
How to build a child’s reading skill by the 

combination of the phonics and the sight 

method 

STAGING THE PLAY By Nora Lambourne. 


Studio-Crowell. 85.74 

4 guide to help stage a play that can 
“create an illusion of reality.” The plates 
show a variety of productions in sketch and 
finished form 


How ro Trarn aNp Care ror Your Dog 
Wonder Books. 25¢. 
{ guide to choosing a dog, training and 


h yusebreaking hirn, and ten hing him tricks 


% PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS *®% 
*x in January and February * 


* In addition to the plays for holidays and special occasions in this issue, * 


subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues: 
January | — New Year's Day 


Junior and Senior High Lower Grades 


FaTHER OF THE YEAR 
Harry New Year 


Middle Grades 
Boy with a Furcre 
Radio 


Tue Laurence Boy (from Little Women 


Docror Time's Orrice 
Harry New Year 
Ovt or THe CLocK 
Happy Houipays 
Retvuctant New Year 


February 12th — Lincoln's Birthday 


Junior and Senior High 


Tue Lincotw Cursoarp 
Bonps or AFFECTION 

I'ut Eat My Hat 

Mar. A. Lincoin 

Wirn Matice Towarps None 
G ror GETTYSBURG 

Tue Names He Loven Tro Hear 
A Lient in Darkness 

Goop Enovuen ror Lixcoin 
Tue Boy Ane : 

Finest SorRnow 

Feesrvuary Frenzy 

Tue Lincotw Heart 

Pin-Up Pare (All-Girl) 


Tue Miaaine Linc 
Grory Roap 


Middle Grades 


Ane Bouya a Barre 

A Fesrvuary FaiLure 

Bossy anp THE LincoLn Speecu 
Tue Lincotn Coat 

Ase's Winxin’ Eve 

Tue Lincotn Umepreca (All-Girl) 
Livine Up ro Lincoun 

A Lincotn Museum 


Lower Grades 


Famous NICKNAME 
Binrupay Girt 
LincoLn RemiInDEeRS 


February 14th — Valentine's Day 


Junior and Senior High 
Cupip on THE Loose 
Harry Vatentine’s Day 
To My VALENTINE 
Cupp AND COMPANY 
Say Ir Wirn Flowers 
A CuHuance or Hearts 
Miss LoNeLYHEART 


Middle Grades 
A Kinpiy Heart 
New Hearts ror OLp 


New Hearts ror Oto 

Have A Heart 

Wuat No Hearts’ 

Hearts, TarTs, anp VALENTINES 
Tue Vacentine Box (Skit) 
Cupies ann Hearts 


Lower Grades 


Tue Srocen Heart (All-Girl) 
Somesnopy's VALENTINE 

Tue VaALenTine FamiLy 
VALENTINE SaLe 

VALENTINE # Day 


February 22nd — Washington's Birthday 


Junior and Senior High 
Jump ror Georae 
Tue Beet Poricy 
Baxe A Cuerry Pie 
Pin-up Pave (All-Girl 
A Dare with WasHinoron 
SAUSAGES AND GENERAL WASHINGTON 
Feervuary Frenzy 
Conn Meat anv Porrry 
Tue Wasnrnorons Sitert Here 
Precupe Tro VicTory 
Fines at Vattey Forae 

Middle Grades 
Cecr.y Ewrertraines THE Enemy 
Enter George Wasnincton 
Wasninoron Marcues On (A living 

newspaper) 


Let Geonoe Do It 

A Dien or Green Peas 

A Guipe ron Geornce Wasntneron 

I~ Honor or Wasninoron 

Bersy Ross 

MartTua Wasuinoron's Sry 

Vatiey Foroe Was Never Lice Tus 
(Skit) 


Lower Grades 


Wasutnoton's Goin Burron 

Tue Bor Wuo Covutp Nor Tetr A Lit 
Arric TREASURE 

Tue STars AnD SrRiPEs 

Visrror TO Mount Vernon 

Georce Wasurxnoron Comes To Town 
Tue New Wasuinoron 





Any of these plays from past issues of our magazine, as well as those in the current 
issue, may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. Single copies of individual plays 
may be purchased by current subscribers only for 25c each (50¢ to nonsubscribers) 
When ordering scripts, please give name under which subscription is listed. Other- 
wise regular price of 50c per copy will be charged. To eliminate bookkeeping, we sug- 
gest that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities 
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Recently Published 


Prize Plays for Teen-Agers 


by Heven Louise MILLER 


holiday plays and 
a popular 


A grout act comedies 
everyday plays for 
playwright and understands how 
teen-agers act and talk. Sparkling dialogue and 
entertaining true-lule situations 


Junior High and Older. 


ot one 
young people by 


teacher who 


504 pages; $5.00 


Melodramas and Farces 
for Young Actors 


by Ear. J. Dias 


A dozen old-fashioned melodramas and _ rib- 
tickling modern farces, complete with vicious 
villains, valiant heroes, and virtuous heroines 
Easy to produce 

Junior High and Older 263 pages; $4.00 


Published Spring, 1956: 


Radio Plays of Famous Stories * 
by Lewy OLFson 


A collection of royalty-free radio dramatizations 
of 15 classics, such as Silas Marner, Jane Eyre 
The House of the Seven Gables, David Copperfield, 
Tom Sawyer Cyrano de Bergerac, Captains 
Courageous, The Importance of Being Earnest, etc 


Junior High and Older 250 pages; $3.75 


by Joun Murray 


Everyone loves a mystery and these 16 one-act 
dramas will prove exciting for both actors and 
audiences There are ghosts, murders, inter- 
national! intrigues, jewel thefts. missing wills, and 
other spine-tingling situations in this assortment 
of thrillers 


Junior High and Older 372 pages; $4.00 


. * ** 
Patriotic Plays and Programs 
by AILEEN FisHer and Otive Rase 

A collection of one-act plays, skits, poems, reci- 

tations, and songs on patriotic themes. Ideal for 

celebrating national holidays and special occa- 

sions or for performance any time during the year 


Lower Grades through Junior High. 418 pgs.; $4.00 








Book Collections of 
Royalig-Gree Plays for Young People 


STANDARD CLOTHBOUND EDITIONS 





Mystery Plays for Young People’ 











Previously published and 
still popular! 


Junror PiLays ror ALi Occasions *¥ 
by Mildred Hark and Noel MeQueen. Lower and 
Middle Gr. 576 pages; $5.00 
Piays ror Livinc aNnp LEARNING ¥ 
by Helen Louise Miller. Lower and Middle Gr. 
312 pages; $3.50 
Biue-Rirppon Piays ror Giris*¥ 
ed. by Sylvia E. Kamerman. Lower Gr. through 
High School 359 pages; $4.00 
Unrrep Nations PLays AND ProcrRams** 
by Aileen Fisher and Olive Rabe. Lower Grades 
through High School 285 pages; $3.50 
Snort Piays ror Aui-Boy Casts** 
by Vernon Howard. Middle Grades and Junior 
High 186 pages; $3.00 
HeaLTH aND Sarety PLays AND 
PROGRAMS *® 
by Aileen Fisher. Lower and Middle Grades. 
267 pages; $3.50 
One-Act PLays ror Att-Grri Casts ** 
by Marjorie Paradis. Jr. and Sr. High. 
193 pages: $3.00 
Twenty-Five Piays ror Houipays**¥ 
by Mildred Hark and Noel MeQueen. Jr. and 
Sr. High 439 pages; $4.00 
Houipay ProGRams ror Boys anp GIRLs*¥ 
by Aileen Fisher. Lower and Middle Grades. 
374 pages; $3.50 
LitrLe Piays ror LirrLe PLarers*¥ 
ed. by Sylvia E. Kamerman. Lower Grades. 
335 pages: $3.50 
Houtipay PLays ror Teen-Acers** 
by Helen Louise Miller. Jr. and Sr 
355 pages; $4.00 
Mopern Comepies FoR YOUNG PLaYyers*® 
by Mildred Hark and Noel MeQueen. Jr. and 
Sr. High 73 pages: $4.00 
PLAYS FOR GREAT OCCASIONS*® 
by Graham DuBois. Jr. and Sr. High. 
371 pages; $3.50 
CuristMas PLays ror YounG Acrors*¥ 
ed. by A. 8. Burack. Lower Grades through High 
School 308 pages; $3.50 
Rapio PLays ror Youna Propie*¥ 
by Walter Hackett. Jr. and Sr. High. 


277 pages; $3.75 
100 Plays ror CHILDREN *¥ 
ed. by A. 8. Burack. Lower and Middle Grades. 
886 pages; $5.00 
On Stace ror TeEEN-AGERS*¥ 
by Helen Louise Miller. Jr. and Sr. High 
432 pages: $4.00 
Career PLays ror YouNG Peopie** 
by Samuel 8. Richmond. Jr. and Sr. High. 
e 341 pages: $3.50 
SpeciaL PLays ror Spectat Dayrs** 
by Mildred Hark and Noel MeQueen. 
Grades through Jr. High. 


Middle 
07 pages; $3.75 





* Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A 
w Wilson Standard Catalog Cards Available 


~ PLAYS, INC., Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 








